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OLD OZARK: A TALE OF THE BALD KNOBBERS. 


BY ROBERT YULEE TOOMBS. 


OVE, hate, treachery 

and crimes innumer- 

able were elements in 

the tragedy slowly 

playing itself 

out around 

“Old Ozark,” 

who through it all held himself aloof, 

having no part in any of their wicked- 

ness. In his way he was friendly with 

all the actors, but his heart was only 

with Visa, his master’s daughter, and 

the stranger whom she loved. Visa’s 

father had worn away the better part of 

a long life upon the stony hillsides of 

an Ozark Mountain farm, where he had 

tasted to the dregs the curse of earning 

his bread by the sweat of -his face. 

Recently he had turned Bald Knobber, 

and was now a captain in that notorious 

organization. The stranger, who called 

himself Tom Saunders, was a tramp 

printer in hard luck and out of money 
and work. 

Old Ozark was farmer Bivins’s yard 
dog—a super-annuated setter. Years 
ago, down in Arkansas, he had been 
Colonel Snapshot’s favorite bird dog. 
Now, grown old, fat and slow, he lay 
day after day on the sunny front door- 
step, barking affectionately at passing 
cattle, chasing intruding chickens from 


the house, or playing at snap-and-catch- 
‘em with the great, droning flies that 
hovered about him in the sunshine. 
The Bald Knobbers for miles around all 
knew Old Ozark. They had often 
taken him to the woods; but he-did not 
approve their methods. Down on Col- 
onel Snapshot’s plantation it had not 
been considered fair sport to steal upon 
a setting partridge hen and deliberately 
shoot her head off. “Go in, Ozark,” 
the colonel used to say, encouragingly. 
Then Bang! Bang!! right and left, and 
the proud dog would bring in two dead 
birds while the sportsman reloaded. 
That was sport. But the long, hair- 
triggered, fine-sighted rifles which the 
Bald Knobbers fired only after slow, accur- 
ate sighting, at rest across a log or against 
a tree, were deliberately murderous. 
So Ozark hunted with them no more, 
but remained at home with Visa, until 
Tom, her lover, came. 

Tom Saunders, the printer, leaving 
the tramp-worn cross-ties of the main 


’Frisco Line at Springfield, had followed 


the iron rails of a short branch road 
which is adventurously penetrating the 
Ozark Mountains on a projected through 
route toward the fertile White River 
Valley region. The little folio weeklies 
of that section could give him no work 
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of course; but the editors were friendly, 
and gave nim, without knowing it, a 
great deal of desired information, and 
for weeks he hung about the various 
printing offices—gleaning the local pa- 
pers and exchanges and getting the sit- 
uation well in hand. He boarded with 
Mr. Bivins, the Bald Knobber captain, 
and thus became acquainted with Visa 
and Old Ozark, and soon won the love 
of both. Gradually Tom became less a 
tramp and more a gentleman as to ex- 
ternal appearance. His old clothes and 
battered hat were replaced with new, he 
shaved oftener and developed into quite 
a handsome young man. 

“He’s shinin’ up to Visa with them 
store clo’es,” said the neighbors. Coun- 
try people rarely guess wrong in local 
love affairs. 

Tom frequently took Old Ozark out 
hunting, after tenderly kissing Visa be- 
side the rose-enwrapped water-shelf at 
the rear door of the log house, and re- 
ceiving a kiss in return which he begged 


on the lame plea that it would give him 


good luck. In those days the old dog 
seemed to renew his youth, and Tom 
humored the conscientious old fellow 
when possible by dropping the birds in 
open spaces where they were easily 
found, and by never missing a shot. 

During Tom’s stay at Mr. Bivins’s 
the Bald Knobbers reached the culmin- 
ating point in their wicked career. To 
their ordinary offences of beating, wound- 
ing and driving inoffensive citizens from 
their homes were now added murder 
and arson. Mr. Bivins was a prominent 
charter member of the “Knob,” and 
was a well-known missionary among 
the Ozark Mountains, organizing subor- 
dinate “knobs.” It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the State authorities 
should investigate Mr. Bivins’s record 
and enquire into his plans and purposes 
among the first when the iniquities of 
the Bald Knobbers became too great to 
be longer overlooked. 

From Mr, Bivins and his weak and 
wicked son “Crank,” as the young man 
was locally known, Tom Saunders had 
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obtained all the points that the Bald 
Knobbers considered most favorable to 
their cause; but his acute intelligence 
soon pierced the specious falseness of 
their claims to be a law-abiding citizens’ 
committee, aiding the regular authorities 
in the preservation of law and order and 
the punishment of crime. 

For a period of two years the Bald 
Knobbers had everything their own way 
in several counties in South-west Mis- 
souri. They were bound together by 
an iron-clad oath which they regarded 
as binding. They kept the country in 
constant dread, and but few men outside 
of the order felt safe. The civil officers 
were powerless. The Knobbers felt se- 
cure in the commission of crime and its 
concealment. They believed every 
member would stand firmly by his 
pledge and die rather than betray a 
comrade. 

For a time Saunders had neglected to 
join; but he at length saw that it would 
be folly to try to live outside the organi- 
zation. No one except Visa dreamt 
that he was a detective, and she loved 
him so dearly that she could only aid him 
to her utmost in his dangerous work. 
Crank Bivins especially grew impatient 
that the stranger should remain so long 
outside the lawless order and intimated 
to Visa that she would soon be lover- 
less unless he became a Knobber. It 
was a shrewd course on Crank’s part. 
Tom kissed Visa and was in turn kissed 
for good luck, back at the rose-bowered 
water-shelf, and then followed her father 
and brother to attend a Knobbers’ meet- 
ing somewhere in the secluded recesses 
of the mountains. 

About this time a State officer visited 
the Ozark Country and compromised 
with the Bald Knobbcrs. If they would 
disband and no more offend against the 
laws there would be no prosecutions for 
past crimes. This only confirmed these 
outlaws in the belief that their strength 
and unity would enable them to defy 
the legal authorities, and they grew 
worse than ever before. 

Then it was that the strong, merciless 
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arm of the law, directed by the hand of 
Tom Saunders, the “tramp printer,” 
came down upon them. Mr. Bivins was 
hanged with a number of others, but 
Crank escaped by means of an alibi. 
This was a favorite legal loopkole with 
the Knobbers, through which, by rigid 
adherence to stories previously agreed 
upon, many of these guerrillas escaped 
justice. 

Saunders was fired upon from ambush 
during the famous trial of the Bald 
Knobbers at Ozark, Missouri. He was 
seriously wounded, and during his con- 
finement Crank Bivins returned home 
and Visa Bivins mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

Young Bivins’s escape from the rope 
he so richly deserved only hardened 
ihis heart and rendered him the more 
desperate. He found no one at home 
on his return except Visa—now wan 
and ghostly in her heartache and sorrow 
for her lost father and lover—and Old 
Ozark, who divided his time between 
mute, fawning sympathy for the lonely 
girl and idle dozing and fly-catching on 
‘the sunny doorstep. His sister’s suffer- 
jing, mental and physical, made no im- 
pression in her favor on the cruel Crank’s 
heart, burning as it was for revenge 
against all the world. Old Ozark gazed 
dreamily at the young desperado as he 
came up the path from the gate; then, 
with a whine of terror and trailing tail, 
crept off the doorstep and around the 
corner of the house. 

The brother met his sister with bltter 
curses and accusations of treachery— 
declaring that she had betrayed their 
father and well-nigh himself to death. 
Later in the day he beat her cruelly— 
and when morning came Visa was gone. 

“Babe” Bogle, a great coarse, red- 
faced girl, held first place in young Biv- 
ins’s heart now and was soon installed as 
his housekeeper. No enquiry was made 
for Visa after her brother had explained 
to his Bald Knobber neighbors: “I 
thrashed her ’cause she went in with 
that ’tective to git us all hung, an’ now 
I guess she’s run away an’ jined him 


to work up more devilment ’gainst 
honest folks.” 

Time passed on for two years. 

In other fields in various guises, Tom 
Saunders advanced steadily in his pro- 
fession. He was generally chosen to 
lead a forlorn hope or an unusually 
dangerous mission, as he was known to 
be one of the bravest and most resource- 
ful men in the Western country. He 
had never forgotten Visa; although he 
had been unable to learn anything con- 
cerning her fate beside her sudden dis- 
appearance. He feared she had been 
murdered by the Bald Knobbers in 
cowardly revenge because she had been 
his friend. He had only to close his 
eyes to again see her in a love-dream, 
standing beside the rude water-shelf 
among the clambering rose vines. Her 
dark, lovelit eyes, glowing cheeks and 
sunny smile, a bit of white lace at her 
throat, some flowers in her hair, and at 
her breast, formed an indellible picture 
in his heart—and for the sake of this 
memory he would never marry any 
woman. 

Then the long idle Bald Knobbers 
again forced themselves into prominence 
by renewed lawlessness, and Tom Saun- 
ders was again sent down among the 
Ozarks to ferret out the leading offend- 
ers. His good luck deserted him, how- 
ever, and intense excitement and wild 
joy pervaded every glen and echoed 
back from the bald height of every 
knob when Crank Bivins recognized 
and captured the unforgotten and hated 
detective. Scores of gaunt, ragged, 
hairy Knobbers, with slouch hats drawn 
over evil, furtive eyes, peered into his 
pleasant face—taunting, cursing and 
threatening. 

“We'll fix ye this time,” they said. 
“Visa can’t help ye ag’inst us now.” 

Then he knew that Visa ‘lived, and 
his heart bounded with joy. 

They carried him to the Bivins home- 
stead at evening, and during the night 
he, too, disappeared. 

He was with Visa. 

There was a deep, narrow, rock-bound 
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cellar under the floor, partly filled with 
the accumulated waste and rubbish of 
years. There were heaps of broken 
boxes, and empty barrels, worn-out 
farming tools, bales of hay and heaps 
of harness, etc., among which burrowed 
and croaked great rats and clammy 
toads. Into this place Visa had been 
thrown two years ago, torn, bruised 
and heartbroken. Her mind gave way 
under her sorrows, and for a time she 
was a prey to gentle melancholy, which 
gradually wore into the wild frenzy of 
madness. 

Then her brother had her chained to 
the wall for many months, and so her 
lover found her when his captors rough- 
ly thrust him through the trap-door, 
saying: ‘Go talk it over with your gal 
sneak who helped you fool us before. 
Maybe she can help you now, and tell 
you what ’come of all them lovin’ letters 
you've been sendin’ her. We'll fix you 
fore long.” 

When daylight penetrated the cell 
Saunders discovered Visa, ghostly pale, 


but with a rational light in her sunken 
eyes, peering into his face through the 
gloom. As the light grew stronger it 
seemed also to penetrate the long- 
darkened mind of the unfortunate girl, 
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but as yet memory eluded her. Yet 
she never removed her eyes from her 
lover’s face. He sat beside her, held 
her hands in his own; and then, as in 
the old days spoke tenderly to her and 
kissed her. 

“And now I will kiss you—for good 
luck,” she said. 

And the good luck came soon. 

Under Love’s strange, subtle influence 
her lover's presence recalled her lost 
reason, and memory returned in a wild, 
dizzy rush. With a glad cry she fell 
upon his breast weeping for joy. 

A secret tunnel—prepared by the 
Bald Knobbers long ago—led from this 
underground retreat directly to a spring 
from which the family obtained water, 
under the hillside. The exit door was 
strongly barred, but Tom soon tore 
away all obstructions, and they left 
their prison house while Crank was. 
abroad inviting his friends to the execu- 
tion—to take place that night—and his 
worthy housekeeper was gossiping about 
the neighborhood. 

Followed by Old Ozark, who frisked 
about them joyfully, Visa and Tom 
were soon far on the road to safety and. 
happiness. 

Chicago, Illinois. 




















THE OWLS OF OKEFENOKEE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


BY S. D. BARNES. 


AY, Barney! 

When did the 

only original Og- 

lethorpe discover 
this glorious land of 
Georgia ?” 

“Two or three hun- 
dred years ago, I guess. 
Don’t bother me with 
such foolishness, Dick. 
ae  What’s the 

- "matter with 
you, any- 





way ?” 

“I was just wondering if he waded 
this wire grass with knee-breeches and 
Oxford ties. Just imagine a fellow 
cavorting around in this region with 
cycling tights on!—Say, Barney !” 

“Well!” 

“If you can see anything of our 
Cracker vanguard, kindly request him 
to hold his mule until I catch up. I am 
awful tired of trailing him through this 
sand. In fact, I was trained to run by 


sight altogether, and this sort of work is 
liable to induce pottering and carrying 
a low head. Say! What’s the matter 
with camping pretty soon? I won't be 
able to eat my share of that venison if 
we put off supper much longer.” 

Barney Wister glanced around at his 
companion with an impatient smile that 
was half a frown; but his vexation van- 
ished when he noted the other’s stag- 
gering gait and a limp that was far too 
natural to be assumed. 

“Why, hello! Who knew I had a 
G. A. R. pensioner in tow? Where and 
when were your disabilities incurred, 
my friend ?” 

“‘Mahchin’ froo Gawgy.’ I’m one of 
Sherman’s ‘scared veterans. . Don’t 
laugh at me, Barney; let me sit 
down on this log and die in peace.” 

He suited the action to the word and 
sat down upon the prostrate trunk of a 
giant pine; while, nothing loth, Barney 
followed his example—first calling out 
to attract the attention of their guide. 
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The sun was yet some hours above the 
western horizon, but this was the second 
day of wearisome travel through the 
sand of the Pine Barrens of Southern 
Georgia, and even Barney Wister’s 
sturdy and well-trained lirabs were feel- 
ing the effects of the continued strain. 
Dick Sterling's condition was best 
described in his own words: 

“T’m paralyzed, Barney. My right 
leg is two inches shorter than my left, 
and something rattles about my knees 
when I walk. I guess I’ve lost one of 
my knee-caps—but maybe it has only 
slipped down into my boot. Say, Bar- 
ney, can you fellows stretch the tent 
over me right here; or will it be neces- 
sary for me to move ?” 

The guide—a lean, long-limbed na- 
tive, mounted on a mule whose too- 
prominent angles were almost hidden by 
its load of camp duffle—had ridden 
back in obedience to Barney’s hail, and 
now sat at ease, with one bare foot in 
the stirrup and the other swinging, 
amidst wire grass and briars, in ridicu- 


lously close proximity to the ground. 
Gifted by nature with an unvarying ex- 
pression of mingled resignation and mild 
surprise, Baz Fuzzell’s face betrayed 
nothing of his thoughts at this sudden 
halt. 

“Plumb tuckered ?” he queried, care- 


lessly. “Wal, I done ’spected it. 
We'uns shore traveled a sight terday.” 

“So I have learned by practical ob- 
servation,” replied Sterling. “I’ve 
learned lots on this trip, Barney. For 
instance: the Winchester Company is 
*way off on the weight of this rifle. It 
weighs ninety pounds instead of nine. 
I wish I had had it mounted on wheels. 
How much farther to Okefenokee, O 
trusty pilot?” 

“We're thar—mighty nigh. Better 
make out ter git thar ef ye kin. "Taint 
fur, nohow—not more’n two looks, I 
reckon. Kain’t ye smell ther swamp 
grass ?—l’ve bin windin’ it fer a nour, 
spite’n ther pine smell.” 

Wister looked at his friend, enquir- 


ingly. 
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“ Better make the effort if you can.” 

“QO, I can try; but I know I can’t 
walk a step. I might manage it if it 
was only one look; but two—! Well, 
go ahead, you man on the mule; I’m 
with you if I have to lay down and 
crawl.” 

However, in spite of his complaints, 
Sterling managed to keep well up with 
the guide for a brisk dash of something 
like a mile. Nerve will accomplish 
wonders sometimes, and Dick’s will 
power was of the strongest. Besides, as 
though to lend him encouragement, the 
sandy soil grew damper and firmer be- 
neath his feet; the growth of wire grass, 
that had frayed his clothing and often 
penetrated to the skin, grew thinner and 
finally almost totally disappeared, and 
the scenery began to be diversified by a 
sprinkling of huge oak, hickory and cy- 
press among the pine. Signs of game 
were also more abundant. Tracks of 
deer, turkey and wolf were continually 
encountered; squirrels and hares went 
helter-skelter along the fallen tree- 
trunks or hopped away through the 
shrubbery, and the air seemed alive 
with a multitude of song birds. 

A buck, with great branching antlers, 
bounded up from before the plodding 
mule, ran a few steps and then turned 
to survey the disturbers of his rest. 
Barney raised his rifle, but a word from 
Sterling prevented the shot. 

“What's the use, old boy? Remem- 
ber—you killed one two hours ago, and 
we could take but a haunch. If you 
had a contract to supply a butcher shop 
it might be different.” 

“I could put out his eye—but, on the 
whole, I believe I will not. See! he is 
taking the very course that we are to 
follow.” 

“He’s makin’ fer ther swamp,” re- 
marked Fuzzell. “Yander’s Okefenokee, 
now. See that strip er green bresh? 
Wal, thar’s whar she starts.” 

The “strip of green,” upon near ap- 
proach, resolved itself into a dense 
thicket of tangled gallberries, so thick- 
ly interwoven that the eye could not 
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penetrate a rifle’s length into its matted 
depths. No other growth intermingled. 
It seemed that every inch of soil had its 
shoot of gallberry, smothering out other 
vegetation completely. Beyond this 
belt that guarded the swamp’s verge, 
towered in air the stately stems of gum, 
cypress and swamp-pine, dwarfing with 
their enormo's dimensions the not in- 
considerable growth of the uplands; 
while festoons and streamers of gray 
moss floated from every limb; almost 
concealing the supporting trunks from 
view. 

“Nice looking place,” commerted 
Dick Sterling. 

“I’m awfully pleased with the sample 
of Okefenokee presented for my inspec- 
tion... How much of this sort have you 
on hand ?” : 

“Seven hundred square miles more or 
less. As the crow flies, you might 
cross it here in forty miles.” 

“Yer wouldn’t make it afore late 
supper-time,” corroborated the guide. 
“ An’, talkin’ er supper, I p'intedly wish 
as you’uns hed killed that deer back 
yander. ’Pears like one ham’s bar'ly 
enuff fer all we’uns. I’m er master 
eater, I am; ’speshully when I’ve got 
venison. Ol’ ’oman uster say: ‘We kin 
eat er hull deer—me’n Baz—fer one 
meal, easy.’’ 

“You can’t be too previous about 
getting some of that venison in the 
pan,” laughed Dick; “I’m tired, but not 
too tired to eat. If one ham proves in- 
sufficient, it will be an easy matter to 
get more, judging from the tracks along 
the edge of the swamp. Why, look 
here, Barney! MHere’s a shoe-track in 
the mud. I thought that we were to 
have no company here save the owls. 
So we were told: back here at the last 
town.” 

Barney Wister was down upon his 
knees examining the foot-print narrow- 
ly. The guide merely glanced at it, 
with a suspicion of a smile on his melan- 
choly facc. 

“Don’t reckon they lied tew yer. 
Leastwise, not much. ‘All the owls of 


Okefenokee don’t w’ar feathers, though 
all flop aroun’ mostly er nights. Lots er 
funny dewin’s aroun’ this ol’ swamp.” 

“’Tis a veritable land of mystery,” 
assented Wister, rising up, apparently 
satisfied with his scrutiny. “ People 
living at Atlanta and Savannah know 
less concerning Okefenokee than they 
do of the swamps along the Congo and 
the Lena. The very Indian tribes that 
once dwelt in this region feared to pen- 
trate the Okefenokee on th-ir hunting 
trips—their imagination peopling it with 
a fierce nation remarkable for its lovely 
maidens and mighty warriors. 

“ Wonder if they are still hanging out 
on the same old corner ?” queried Ster- 
ling. “Or have they all moved to Okla- 
homa? When you get to talking of 
pretty girls and professional sluggers, 
you awaken all the latent enthusiasm in 
my bosom. We'll stroll over that way 
in the morning—‘ Me’n Baz’—and see if 
we can’t create a sensation.” 

“Don’t know ‘bout thet,” remarked 
Baz, who was now relieving the tired 
mule of its load. “I never was much 
on ther fout; an’ as fer purty gals— 
Why, ef I’d luk cross-eyed at another 
‘oman, Sal Fuzzell ’ud read my fun’ral 
fum hoolay ter chunk. Thar, now, 
Flop Ears” [to the mule], “yer kin 
traipse fer hum whenever yer git a good 
ready. We'uns ha’ done got no furder 
use fer yer.” 

It was the work of a very few 
minutes to stretch the light but water- 
proof tent, barely large enough to shel- 
ter the trio from the heavy dews of 
night. At the expert hands of the 
guide, the preparation of the simple 
meal of venison, bread and coffee was a 
matter quickly disposed of; and soon, 
with the cravings of hunger appeased, 
Wister and Sterling were resting their 
tired limbs on a couch of pine boughs, 
while the pleasant aroma of burning 
tobacco mingled with the ever-present 
odors of decaying swamp vegetation and 
stagnant water. By this time, the cloak 
of darkness had settled over the sur- 
roundings, and without the little circle 
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of fire-light nothing was discernible, save 
the outlines of some mass of foliage 
against a background of starless sky. 
Beside the glowing coals the Cracker 
guide lay outstretched upon his back— 
gazing straight up towards the zenith 
and already half asleep. Beyond, among 
the pines, the mule could be heard mov- 
ing about and cropping the tough- 
stemmed herbage. From the swamp 
sounded the croaking of innumerable 
frogs—their music drowned at times by 
an owl’s laughing hoot or the far-away 
howl of a wolf. 

“How does this suit you for a 
wilderness ?” 

“Couldn’t be improved upon, my 
dear Barney. The Gunnison Country, 
where we hunted last autumn, is civiliz- 
ation itself when compared with this. 
And, speaking of the Gunnison reminds 
‘me: How in the world did you come 


to give up your Western trip and poke 
off down here instead? I think I have 
asked you before, but you gave me no 
satisfaction.” 

“It was a whim of mine—and you 


were awful kind to come with me on 
such short notice. I don’t see how I 
could have managed without you, Dick; 
but, yet, you will laugh when I tell my 
reasons for coming here. The fact is, I 
lately encountered a hunter who was 
fresh from the Okefenokee; and he re- 
ported: having penetrated to an island in 
the heart of the swamp, where he found 

“Found what?—a gold mine, or the 
original of Haggard’s ‘She—who-—will- 
be—obeyed’ ?” 

“Where he found,” went on Wister, 
doggedly oblivious of the interruption, 
“prints of a tiny boot, such as Cracker 
maiden never wore.” 

Dick Sterling raised himself upon his 
elbow and surveyed his friend with a 
stare of amazement. 

“Of all the idiots!” he began. “To 
think that such a finely-proportioned 
cranium should be so sadly lacking of 
brains! Well, well! And does the 
little man. want to find his sleeping 
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princess and awaken her with a 
kiss?” 

“Sounds romantic; don’t it? But 
then the element of romance is sadly 
lacking. This is what I am driving at: 
Last year, the cashier of our bank 
proved a defaulter, but managed to 
avoid arrest. He fled, taking his daugh- 
ter with him, and was traced nearly to 
this swamp; when his trail was lost and 
never recovered.” 

Sterling sat upright and puffed sav- 
agely at his pipe. 

“We live to learn,” said he at length; 
“but I’m blessed if this last bit of knowl- 
edge isn’t a corker. Mr. Wister, you 
will excuse me if I say that we are, or 
rather have been, mutually mistaken in 
each other. I have no desire to pose as 
an amateur thief-catcher, or hound any 
poor devil to the penitentiary. If you 
think—” 

“TI think you are the most unmiti- 
gated blockhead of my acquaintance,” 
was the cheerful feply. “You are tired 
and irritable to-night. Rest. yourself, 
will you, until I finish what I was about 
to say. No one wishes to capture the 
party I referred to. He left sufficient 
property to make the shortage good. 
Besides, he is my own cousin—a first- 
class fellow at heart and a long ways 
more unfortunate than culpable. We 
want to get him back anc give him an- 
other start—partly for his own sake, but 
principally for the sake of his daughter, 
who must be having a fearful time of it 
out here in the wilds. Now, Mister 
Sterling, what were you about to re- 
mark ?” 

“That it was a first-class scheme all- 
around; and I am awfully pleased that 
I am to assist in Miss What’s—her— 
name’s return to her proper sphere. 
We'll primp ourselves up in the morn- 
ing—Me’n Baz—and take a stroll—or 
a sail, it’s all the same—over to the 
Enchanted Island. If any one can 
wean this fair recluse from her love 
of solitude and mosquitoes, we are, 
without doubt, ‘the very individuals 
required’.” 
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II. 


The climate of Southern Georgia is 
unpleasantly torrid in mid-summer; but 
even then the nights are quite cool, 
owing to the proximity of the coast and 
the general prevalence of a sea breeze. 
In the latter half of November, Wister 
and Sterling had found the temperature 
just right to render camp life perfectly 
enjoyable, while the swarms of mos- 
quitoes, so annoying earlier in the sea- 
son, were now conspicuously absent. 

On this first night on the Okefenokee, 
Dick Sterling rested as perfectly as if 
in his sumptuously appointed bachelor 
apartments in New York City; awoke 
thoroughly refreshed and but little the 
worse for the fatigues of the day before, 
and, being the first astir, quietly slipped 
from the tent, without awakening the 
others, and made his way along the edge 
of the swamp, hoping to get a shot at a 
deer. Luck was against him, however. 
Small game was te be found in abund- 
ance; but his express rifle was rather 
large in the bore for such small fry. 
Finally, when on the point of turning 
back empty-handed, a half-grown turkey 


was discovered. and decapitated by a- 


neat off-hand shot. 

“"Nuther squar’ meal in sight,” 
chuckled the guide, as Dick carried his 
game into camp—arriving just as the 
preparation for breakfast was completed. 
“Ef thar’s enything I dew like best, it’s 
mo’ tuhkey. My ol’ ’oman never was a 
master han’ ter cook tuhkey, neither. 
She allus cooks ’em tew ’nuff er tew 
nun—like ther darkey c’rected his chil- 
lun. Take’s me ter fix up sech things 
right. You fellers jes’ hol’ on tell din- 
ner time, an’ I'll show yer somethin’.”’ 

Breakfast was hastily discussed. Wis- 
ter seemed devoured with a feverish 
anxiety to penetrate to the heart of the 
swamp, and his friend’s feelings were 
thoroughly in accordance with his own. 
Fuzzell, if his wishes had been consult- 
ed; would have voted to remain in the 
pines; but, as his province was simply 
to lead the way in any direction that 


' yander—heaps uv it. 


his employers might choose to go, 
he cheerfully assisted to roll up the 
tent and make general preparations for 
a start. 

“It’s goin’ ter be much river trip, ’m 
er thinkin’,’ said he. “Thar’s water in 
Jes’ er mud-hole 
an’ er creek, over an’ over, tell we’uns 
git plumb through ther timber. How 
we're goin’ ter make it ’thout er boat, I 
kain’t tell yer.” 

Five minutes later the unsophisticated 
Cracker was watching, in open-mouthed 
amazement, the setting-up of a canvas 
boat. 

“Ef thet don't beat all!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘What in the nation’ll Yan- 
kees kunjer up nex’? I knowed you’uns 
hed er reg’lar circus tent in one eend uv 
thet ol’ meal-sack, but I wa’n’t lookin’ 
fer yer ter roll er ferry-boat out’n ther 
other. Say! duz thet boat run by han’ 
power?—er hev yer got er Diiler an’ 
engin’ stowed away in some er yer 
pockets ?” 

Progress without a boat would cer- 
tainly have been impossible. In the 
deer trail leading through the gall- 
berries, the water rapidly deepened un- 
til it threatened to reach the tops of the 
explorer’s hunting boots. Further on, 
the great trees shadowed pools of mur- 
ky, scum-covered water, with dividing 
ridges of soft, black mud. Here, every 
spot of unsubmerged earth bore the 
track of raccoon and oppossum and the 
delicate foot-tracery of the squirrel, with 
an occasional deep imprint left by the 
paw of bear or wolf. Everywhere was 
the slimy trail of the alligator—the 
mail-clad knight of the swamps. 

Four hundred yards from the edge of 
the swamp a water-course was found, of 
sufficient depth to admit of launching 
the boat; but fully two hours had been 
passed in travelling this short distance 
In addition to the soft mud to be 
struggled through, there were scores of 
fallen trees to impede rapid progress; 
and they did not cease to give trouble 
after the party had embarked. Every 
few yards a half-sunken log would be 
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encountered, over which it would be 
necessary to lift the boat and its con- 
tents by main strength. Gradually, 
however, the lagoon widened, and, final- 
ly, open water was reached, with but 
little to impede navigation save the 
closely-set shafts of cypress and gum. 
A mile or two of steady paddling en- 
sued; and then, far ahead, through the 
gloomy vistas beneath the heavy foli- 
age, gleamed a sudden break in the 
vast swamp, as though the explorers 
were about to burst forth into a mighty 
sea. 


“Phrough the gloomy vistas gleamed a sudden break in the vast swamp’”’ 


“Clear water ahead!” exclaimed Ster- 
ling. “ Well, that’s a blessing. A cruise 
in this little craft will be thoroughly en- 
joyable if we can only get out of this 
infernal thicket, I like plain sailing,” 

“An’ mighty little of it ar yer goin’ 
ter git,” grumbled Fuzzell. “ Okefeno- 
kee pra’rie, gen’ally speakin’, is deep 
wadin’ but dern pore boatin’, Boots 
ain't much force yander—ceptin’ thar 
cut high in ther naik. Ef you’uns allow 
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ter keep dry-shod, yer’d better turn 
back, right now. See the grass ahead, 
thar ?” 

The Cracker guide evidently spoke 
from the knowledge that practical ex- 
perience can alone bestow. As'the can- 
vas boat glided into the thick grass 
beyond the shadow of the trees, Wister 
and Sterling gazed in silence upon the 
beautiful scene that was outspread be- 
fore them, and for the first time began 
to realize the difficulty of their under- 
taking. Farther than the eye could 
reach, to the southward, stretched the 

prairie of Okefenokee 
—a level expanse of 
waving grass and 
tropical water-plants, 
fairly ablaze with the 
reflection of the noon- 
day sun from its tens 
of thousands of lakes 
and ponds. Dotted 
about upon its sur- 
face were innumerable 
little islands. Most of 
them mere spots of 


higher ground, barely 
large enough to af- 
ford space to stretch 


a tent; but all cov- 
ered with a growth of 
magnolia and gum, 
Of the Prairie of Oke- 
fenokee, a recent tal- 
ented writer* has 
said: 


“All of the endless 
streams and water courses 
crossed in making a cir- 
cuit of the Okefenokee come from this prairie— 
nothing flows into it, The water is warm, about 
as dark in color as very weak coffee, but perfectly 
fresh and sweet, Its immense volume must be 
fed by some subterranean river or by large springs. 
Floating everywhere in the water are huge 
masses of muck, or decomposed vegetation, the 
accumulation of ages, It is upon thie muck, 
acres in extent, that the grasses and flowers 
grow, In some places a pule, eight feet long, 
would not penetrate through this deposit to the 


*Howell Cobb Jackson, in American Field, 
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sand beneath. This is a formation peculiar to 
the Okefenokee, for I have never heard of its ex- 
isting anywhere else. With some practice it is 
possible to walk over miles of the prairie by being 
careful to step where the muck looks the thickest, 
and by avoiding all open spots of clear water, 
and, above ail, by keeping in motion, for if the 
walker stops he goes through. The Indians 
traveled all over the prairie in this way, but it is 
very uncomfortable walking to one who does not 
happen to be an Indian, for at every step the 
walker plunges in from his knee to jhis hip; at 
every step, too, the immense mass upon which 
you are treading will quiver and vibrate all 
around you as far out as the eye can reach, and 
as the foot is raised behind to throw it forward 
you can hear the noise of the water as it rushes 
back again under the muck. It is this peculiar- 
ity which gives to the swamp its name, for Oke- 
fenokee is a Seminole term which means literally 
Trembling Earth.’’ 

With the prospect of a neck-deep 
plunge at the first step, there is little 
wonder that Barney and his friend hesi- 
tated about disembarking; but there 
was no alternative, save to give up the 
expedition and return as they had come, 
and neither of them would have con- 
sidered such a course for a moment. 
Baz Fuzzell relieved them from their 
dilemma by poling the boat through 
the shallow water to an island close at 
hand; and here a temporary halt was 
made, dinner cooked and eaten, and 
plans laid for the next move. A huge 
gray wolf had chosen this island as his 
lair, but would gladly have given it up 
to the intruders without argument. 
Fuzzle’s keen eye detected him as he 
was sneaking away, and a succession of 
quick shots from the two Winchesters 
effectually prevented his escape. 

“Wasn't he a monster!” exclaimed 
Dick, surveying the game that Baz had 
waded out and secured, Too bad that 
we cannot utilize him in some way. 
Why—Look here, Barney! I've stum- 
bled on an idea that has millions in it,” 

“What! Have you really an idea! 
Good boy! Cherish it, Dick; it is the 
first for many days—to my positive 
knowledge—and it may be the last,” 

“Well, this is an inspiration, and I 
think you will approve of it; for it en- 


tails camping right here until to-mor- 
row—and I know you are too lazy to 
go any further to-day. Come, help me 
with this tent; and then you can go 
to sleep, or go fishing if you like. Baz, 
you can utilize your fine Italian hand in 
depriving yonder wolf of his pelt—and, 
when you have taken the hide off, cut it 
into one long shoe-string. I am going 
to build me some Canadian snow-shoes 
for walking on mud.” 

“By Jove!” cried Barney, “you've hit 
on the very thing. Allow me to retract 
my late ill-advised remarks about the 
brightness of your intellect. You're a 
genius, Dick—a howling impersonifica- 
tion of wisdom.” 

“Hush, Barney, you're a blooming 
idiot,” was the blushing response. Don't 
make me out any worse than I really 
am. Such egregious nonsense reminds 
me of our old freshman days at Yale, 
when you used to soft-soap me to get 
my aid in your studies. I have to be 
uncommonly bright, you know, to bring 
our joint intellects up to the average 
standard.” 

The better part of the afternoon was 
spent in working out Dick’s “idea,” and 
that worthy’s patience was more than 
once sorely taxed by the lack of tools 
and suitable material. He persevered, 
however, and, with the aid of Fuazell 
(whose knowledge of the native woods 
now stood him in good stead), managed 
to finish two pair of rudely-patterned 
snow(?)shoes which, when tested, were 
found to serve admirably the purpose 
tor which they were intended. Strap- - 
ping them firmly upon their feet, the 
two young men circled here and there 
over the fields of quivering muck with- 
out sinking perceptibly, though the 
green vegetation would occasionally 
catch in the rough frames and threaten 
the wearer with a fall, 

As the sun was sinking in the west, 
the trio stood before their tent on the 
little isle, gazing with eager interest at a 
thin spiral of smoke, far away on the 
southern horizon. 

“As near as I kin figger, thet’s at ther 
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cowhouse you’uns want ter strike” (the 
cracker guide always used the local 
term “cowhouse” in referring to any of 
the swamp islands). “I never knowed 
uv eny settlers thar-away. Still, thar 
mout hev some come in sense I was 
here last.” 

“ The fact that there are signs of life 
ahead would seem to indicate that we 
are on the right track,” observed Ster- 
ling. 

“I feel that our search will be suc- 
cessful,” gravely replied Barney. “ With 
no adverse fortune, we should be able to 
reach in another day the spot where 
yonder smoke is rising. | Within the 
next twenty-four hours I trust that we 
will discover the hiding place of Vivian 
and Maud Wister.” 

“Vander fellers mout tell yer all 
about them’uns. But they won't!” 


Fuzzell was pointing back toward the 
edge of the encircling forest, and, fol- 
lowing with their gaze the course he in- 
dicated, the friends caught a glimpse of 
a stalwart figure just disappearing among 


the trees. “There was tew on ’em when 
I fust seed ’em, an’ they was watchin’ 
uv we'’uns like er coon watchin’ er frog. 
Blame it! Why kain’t they come out 
an’ show therselves? Hi, thar !—Hello, 
you fellers !” 

There was no answering shout. But 
from the very spot where the men had 
entered the shadows, came the lone- 
some hoot of an owl. 


III. 


That night a watch was sustained, in 
anticipation of a visit from the “ Owls,” 
as Fuzzell persisted in terming the 
swamp-dwellers. But the hours of dark- 
ness passed quietly and by the first 
blush of dawn the party had left the 
little “cowhouse” behind and was mak- 
ing the best speed possible across the 
floating muck fields of Okefenokee. 

All of the impedimenta had been 
piled in the canvas boat and this was 
carried by the aid of rope loops at bow 
and stern. It was quite a load for two 


men; but the carries were usually short. 
Fully one-half of the prairie was oc- 
cupied by ponds and water-holes, and, 
by taking advantage of these, it was 
found possible to depend principal- 
ly upon the paddle. At times, how- 
ever, three or four hundred yards of 
waving grass and quaking mud would 
separate the miniature lakes, and then 
Barney and Dick would perform what 
the lattér called “the pack-mule act””— 
their wolf-skin foot-gear assisting them 
to carry a load that would have sunk 
the bare-footed guide hip-deep at every 
step. 

It was wearisome work, but the young 
men pressed onward tirelessly—Wister 
prompted to his best efforts by an earn- 
est desire to discover the whereabouts 
of his fugitive cousin and to rescue 
him, if possible, from the fate to which 
he had doomed himself; while Dick 
Sterling was actuated by the insatiable 
thirst for adventure that had already led 
him through the wildest regions of the 
Far West. To Sterling, the wading of 
Okefenokee Swamp was an experience 
that he could not have afforded to miss. 
The idea of snow-shoeing (?) in South- 
ern Georgia was so delightfully ridicu- 
lous! Just think of sloshing through 
twenty or thirty miles of soft mud 
to rescue a maiden. from her cruel 
father’s clutches! Why, it was better 
than a trip to South Africa! 

The waters of the swamp were fairly 
alive with all the varieties of fresh-water 
fish common to that latitude. Giant 
buffalo and the ferocious alligator gars 
floated lazily upon the surface within a 
paddle’s length of the boat. Black bass, 
red gills, trout—any one of them a prize 
that the most successful of anglers might 
covet—darted in every direction through 
the murky water, while, as the sun grew 
warmer, an occasional alligator would 
be seen basking on the muddy banks or 
gliding athwart the pools—his ugly 
head alone visible. Swarms of herons, 
large and small, with a mingling of 
other waders whose winter homes are in 
the torrid zone, lined the margin of 
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every pond and rose with discordant 
protest at the travellers’ approach. Here 
and there a flock of young wood-ducks 
took to their wings in compliance with 
maternal command, or a king-rail flut- 
tered laboriously from the path of the 
intruders. 

A dozen times during the early morn- 
ing the hoot of an owl had been heard, 
and alway from the same quarter—di- 
rectly ahead. Upon every repetition of 
the sound the guide would shake the 
tangled locks from over his dirt-be- 
grimed forehead and growl out some- 
thing that sounded remarkably like an 
oath. 

“You evidently have no love for 
owls,” remarked Sterling, at length. 

“T don’t like tew-legged ones,” was 
the rather startling reply. “Looks like 
you’uns won't know ther differenee 
atwixt a shore enuff owl an’ ¢hat.” 

“Why! wasn’t that a genuine old 
hooter? What sort of a racket does an 
owl make, anyway? You're too sus- 
picious, my friend—” 

“ Yander’s yer birds now,” interrupted 
Fuzzel, triumphantly. “Right straight 
ahead an’ comin’ meetin’ of us. Look 
at ’em good, an’ tell us what yer see.” 

“They are two-legged, certainly,” 
laughed Dick. “ And from their dress 
and the antiquated arms that they carry, 
I should say they are natives. Look 
near enough alike to be father and 
son.” 

“You've hit it,” replied the guide, 
with a look of mistrust at the ragged 
garb and villainous features of the two 
men who were approaching. “That’s 
ol’ Bill Bowles an’ his boy Flip. Both 
uv them’uns ar’ bad truck; but ther ol’ 
man is ther wustest. Heap uv Seminole 
blood in ol’ Bill—heaps uv it. He 
claims as he’s ther gran’son uv Billy 
Bowlegs, the wust devil that ever run in 
this kentry. I reckon you've heered 
how it tuk all uv Gin’ral Floyd’s army 
ter kill him. Ef Bill hes thet blood in 
him he’s right smart nigger with all ther 
rest—. Hush, he’s gittin’ in ear-range.” 

The two men had ‘drawn near, trav- 


ersing the uncertain footing of the prairie 
with a careless ease that told of a life- 
time of practice. They were both hard- 
looking customers and their faces afford- 
ed sufficient corroboration of Fuzzell’s 
account of their pedigree. The elder of 
the two—a man whose fiftieth year had 
long been passed—swept the little group, 
as he approached, with a gaze of keen 
discrimination, and seemed to instantly 
select Barney as the proper personage to 
address. as 

“Your faces are turned in the wrong 
direction,” he said, sternly. “You will 
do well to go back the way you came.” 

Wister stared at him in blank sur- 
prise. “Your language is unusually 
good for a swamp dweller,” he stam- 
mered, at length. 

“The herons of Okefenokee have 
long wings and visit many lands.” 

“But all ther dad-binged owls ar’ 
good fer is ter hide frum ther sun an’ 
hoot at skeery chillun,’ put in Fuzzell, 
impatiently. “You’uns ara sight fresh 
ter order us off’n ther pra’rie! Who's 
goin’ ter pay eny ’tention ter you’uns, I - 
wonder ?” 

“We are here on a peaceable errand,” 
said Wister. “Our stay in the swamp 
will probably be short; but we shall 
certainly stay until our purpose is ac- 
complished.” 

The old man smiled grimly. 

“TI will not argue with you,” he said; 
you have been warned and that is 
enough. If you penetrate farther into 
the swamp, it is at your own risk.” 

Dick and Barney exchanged glances 


. of quiet determination. 


“This, then, is a declaration of war?” 
said the former. 

“If you proceed—Yes.” 

As if moved by a single hand, the 
two heavy Winchesters swung forward 
and the worthy descendants of. Billy 
Bowlegs found themselves covered by 
the frowning barrels. 

“A first blow is half the battle,” re- 
marked Barney, with quiet exultation. 
“We are constitutionally opposed to 
nonsense, Mr. Bowles, and if either of - 
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you gentlemen desire to reach a land 
that the herons of Okefenokee never 
visit, you have only to move a finger 
towards resistance. Unarm them, Fuz- 
zell !” 

The guide stepped forward, took the 
two old army muskets from the hands of 
their owners and tossec them to a safe 
distance in the grass. Each of the men 
carried a hunting-knife. These were 
also secured; but a close search failed 
to discover any other weapons. 

“A couple of fine-looking white ele- 
phants, ar’n’t they?” remarked Dick. 
“What shall we do with them, Barney ?” 

The question was more easily asked 
than answered. The capture had been 
easily effected, for the men had not 
anticipated such a move on the part of 
the travellers; but it was hard to see in 
what way the achievement had bettered 
matters. 

“Make ’em tell what they was kickin’ 
about an’ then turn ’em loose,” suggest- 
ed the guide; but it was a suggestion 
that brought forth no fruit. Both men 
were sullen and refused to answer a 
question. 

“There’s but one way out of the 
difficulty,” finally declared Sterling. 
“We must hold one as a hostage and 
turn the other foot-loose. Under the 
present state of affairs it would be sui- 
cide to continue on our journey without 
some sort of a safeguard; and in the 
person of this old moss-trooper we have 
a perfect treasure. We will release the 
‘owlet,’ and, if troubled in the least here- 
after, we will wring the old bird’s neck.” 

“None but barbarians butcher their 
prisoners,” muttered the old man. 

“It’s allus right ter kill varmints thet 
a buddy kain’t tame,” remarked Fuz- 
zell. 

“Here, you young feller, pull yer 
freight out’n here toler’ble lively. I’m 
goin’ ter see atter ol’ Bill; don’t fret 
about him. No; never min’ ’bout takin’ 
yer gun. Thar she goes ter ther bot- 
tom uv thet water-hole”—suiting the 
action to the words—“ Dive fer it ef yer 
want it; I reckon ther alligators ar’ tew 
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fine-ha’red ter tech your meat. Now, 
Bill Bowles, hop up’n walk lively. I'll 
foller ye with yer own gun.” 

The line of march was again resumed, 
leaving the younger Bowles standing 
alone on the prairie. Barney and Dick 
took the lead with the boat; but, as the 
captive seemed inclined to walk by their 
side, they took the precaution to remove 
the cartridges from their Winchesters, 
lest he should mianage to secure one by 
a sudden dash. A few paces to the rear 
strode the irrepressible Cracker, carry- 
ing his captured musket at full-cock. 

Both of the young men attempted to 
engage the prisoner in conversation ; but 
he was sullen and downcast and refused 
to answer their queries. They were 
both puzzled to imagine why he should 
have attempted to drive the party from 
the swamp, and Barney had a thousand 
questions to ask relating to his missing 
cousin, Vivian Wister; but the old fel- 
low persisted in a dogged silence. 

“Talk, dad bing ye!” growied the 
guide. ‘“Cuss a little, ef yer kain’t dew 
eny better, an’ let out some uv yer 
cantankerousness afore yer bu’st. Lordy! 
ef I hed ther edyficashun you've got, I’d 
talk er die. Ol’ Bill’s toler’ble smart, he 
is’ —he continued, addressing his em- 
ployers—“yer see he went in ther war 
when it fust started; got captered an’ 
sent North, an’ they tried ter make er 
man out’n him up thar—but they 
couldn’t.” 

Bowles. scowled his disapproval of 
this, but said nothing. 

Luckily, the almost continuous sheets 
of water had now given place to a broad 
and comparatively solid meadow; luck- 
ily, for the little boat would have hardly 
carried this fourth passenger in safety. 
Far ahead shone the waters of a large 
lake, and it seemed that the question of 
transportation for the party would soon 
have to be solved—and solved it was, 
but in an unexpected manner. 

As the party were passing among a 
clump of wooded mounds or islands, a 
half-grown bear cub arose out of the 
long grass and made a terrified rush for 


er 














‘ like huntin’ fer 


shelter. The Winchesters were empty 
and harmless, but the unknown contents 
of the guide’s musket sufficed to roll the 
animal over. It was instantly -on foot 
again, and then a ludicrous race ensued 
between bare-footed Cracker and crip- 
pled bear—finally ended by a crushing 
blow from the metal-bound musket butt. 

“Well done, gladiator!’ laughed Ster- 
ling. “You would have won a reputa- 
tion in Nero’s time.” 

.Fuzzell came striding back, glowering 
savagely and cvidently.very much out 
of sorts. 

“Dad binged fool!’ he muttered. 

“No personal 
remarks, old boy. 
Who’s a fool ?”’ 

“All on us— 
ev ry blamed one. 
Whar’s the pris- 
ner ?” 

Where, indeed! 
Profiting by the 
momentary ex- 
citement, he had 
stolen quietly 
away. 

“No use look- 
in’ fer him among 
all these binged 
cowhouses. Be 


seed-tick in er 
brush heap. Le’s 
be travelin’— 
right straight 
ahead an’ as fas’ 
as we’uns kin git. We’uns ar’ in fer 
lively times now, I reckon, an’ thar’d be 
mighty little gained by turnin’ back 
now.” 

A ham of the cub was secured by the 
provident and ever-hungry guide, but 
he soon overtook his companions. They 
were now approaching the margin of an 
extensive lake, the largest that they had 
yet encountered; so wide indeed that 
the low grassy shore beyond could not 
be discerned, and sky and water seemed 
to merge together in the distance. Nu- 
merous islands dotted the surface, but, 
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some two miles from the northern shore, 
there was one of several acres in extent. 
To this the guide pointed a dirty fore- 
finger. 

“Yander’s ther place we’re huntin’. 
Thar’s whar ye hearn ther gal’s track 
was seed. Thar’s whar thet smoke riz 
las’ night—er I miss my guess. We’uns 
kin make it in a nour, mighty easy— 
but binged ef I kin go thet fer th’out 
eatin’ dinner.” 

A brief halt was made, and then, with 
steady paddle strokes, the canvas. boat 
was propelled across the lake. Half the 
distance to thc isiand had been covered 





“ Profiting by the momentary excitement, their prisoner had stolen quietly away,” 


when the cracker’s restless gaze dis- 
covered the figures of two men standing 
beside the embers of the fire they had 
lately left. 

“ Bill Bowles an’ Flip,” he muttered. 
“They're clus arter us.” 

“Whoo—whoo—ah-h !” 

The warning call sounded with start- 
ling distinctness across the .water that 
intervened. An instant later it was 
answered from a little islet abreast of 
the boat; then from another, farther on, 
and a final chorus of hoots rang out 
from the larger island dead ahead. 
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“ Hear the infernal hounds!” cried the 
thoroughly aroused Sterling. “Dothey 
think to frighten us with their confound- 
ed howling? Give them the old Yale 
battle-cry, Barney; all together now— 
we'll help them frighten the herons.” 

Loud and clear the college yell rang 
out in the stillness of that far Southern 
swamp. Every “owl” within a league 
must have heard the strange cry and 
wondered at its meaning. But, to one 
listener, at least, the half-forgotten sound 
recalled memories of happy days among 
far different surroundings. Hark! How 
often has such a challenge called forth 
such a reply! 

“ Cor—nell—Cornell—I yell—I yell— 
I yell—Cor-r—nell !” 

“Vivian Wister for a million,” fairly 
screamed Barney in his excitement. 
“He was a Cornell man. Pull up there, 
Dick ; pull lively, and raise the old shell 
out of the water.” 

A puff of white smoke arose from 
the island ahead, and a bullet came 
glancing over the miniature wave a few 
yards to the right. It was plainly a no- 
tice to “heave to.” Dick Sterling re- 
garded it as such, and dropped his 
paddle in the boat; but the excitable 
Wister only pulled the harder. 

Bang! 

This time the shot was from an islet 
within easy range and the spiteful zip of 
the leaden pellet told of a deadly pur- 


pose. 
IV. 


“Wave a handkerchief, or something, 
for a flag of truce,” cried Barney; 
“they'll never fire on a white flag.” 

His order was disregarded. With a 
promptitude dictated by fear, Fuzzell 
snatched Wister’s paddle from his hand 
and diverted the canoe from its course.”’ 

“Flag uv thunder!” he growled. 
“ Mighty little them binged fools know 
about sich. Look out for yer heads, 
fellers, I’m goin’ ter run kerslap inter 
them bresh yander.” 

Under press of circumstances, the 
guide wielded the paddle with the 
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strength of a giant. A half dozen 
strokes, and then the canvas bottom of 
the little craft was sliding over the mud 
of a brush-covered bar. 

“Hop out, now, an’ pull her furder 
under kiver. Thar’s a speck uv dry 
lan’ ahead—we’ll be sheltered thar, an’ 
kin take time ter think.” 

Not another shot had been fired, and 
silence supreme reigned over the swamp. 
Even the water-fowl and song-birds had 
fled, and, to the ears of the three men 
crouching in the bushes, there came no 
sound to betray the proximity of an 
enemy. 

“T can’t say that I fancy this for a 
camp spot; but it is altogether more 
comfortable than an open boat out yan- 
der,” remarked Sterling with a laugh. 
“An armored cruiser would be a handy 
thing to have just now—but, as we 
haven’t one, I am immeasureably thank- 
ful for the protection of these bushes.” 

“‘ We should never have run in here,” 
fumed Barney. “It’s the most idiotic 
thing I ever heard of. Why didn’t we 
let Vivian know who we were? No 
doubt he has mistaken us for detectives 
determined upon his arrest.” 

“ But how could we advise him of his 
error? Not by calling out—for the dis- 
tance is too great. We could identify 
the ‘harmonic discord’ of the college 
yell, but to distinguish words would be a 
different matter. Besides, we may be 
hasty in assuming that Vivian Wister is 
within hearing. Cornell College has its 
graduates scattered the world over. 

“The only thing fer we’uns is ter wait 
tell we kin make it ter ther big cow- 
house ’thout buttin’ agin a bullet,” said 
the guide. “ ’Taint long tell night, no- 
how. We'd better go slow tell atter 
dark, I’m a-thinkin’”—and to this con- 
clusion the others were forced to sub- 
scribe after a council of war that lasted 
for more than an hour. To make a 
second daylight attempt to reach the 
island would only invite disaster. If 
they persisted in advancing they must 
do so under cover of the darkness. 

The remaining hours of daylight were 
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.their lonely vigils. 


passed by Barney in anxiously watching, 
through the veil of foliage, for signs of 
life on the lake or the neighboring 
islands. Dick remodelled one of his 
“snow-shoes” and drew tighter the 
thongs of wolf-hide that held the hoop 
in shape. Baz Fuzzell, never at a loss 


‘for employment when a moment’s spare 


time was afforded him, collected a few 
dry sticks, built a fire and prepared sup- 
per—eating heartily, though his com- 
panions were but little inclined to join 
him. Then he rolled himself in a 
blanket and closed his eyes in peaceful 
slumber; first saying all that he could 
to persuade the others into following his 
dxample. . 

“ Them uns ain’t comin’ here,’ he 
argued. ‘Thar afeared ter come in rifle 
range of us. Better sleep a little ef yer 
kin. We'll be tired a plenty afore we git 
another chaince. Lay down an’ snooze 
tell midnight, enyhow.” 

It was good advice, but, under the 
circumstances, hard to follow. The 
guide’s regular breathing soon told that 
he was sleeping as soundly as an infant 
in its crib, but with tightly strung nerves 
and ears on the alert for the slightest 
sound. Wister and his friend sustained 
Before the sun sank 
below the horizon, swift-flying clouds 
had encompassed ‘it and hidden it from 
sight; later on, the entire sky was ob- 
scured by a murky pall, and before the 
young men’s watches told the hour of 
light darkness had settled over the sur- 
roundings—a darkness so intense that it 
seemed the rankest of folly to think of 
venturing abroad; especially in an un- 
known country swarming with enemies, 
and where a single mis-step might lead 
to danger and death. 

“ This waiting is terrible,’ muttered 
Sterling. ‘I’m getting as nervous as an 
old woman, sitting here in the dark. 
According to the best of my belief, we 
are losing precious time. If we are 
going to make a descent upon Jericho, 
let’s be up and travelling. Whether we 
meet with good luck or bad, we will 
doubtless be compelled to beat a final 
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retreat before morning—and all this will 
take time.” 

“Wake up Fuzzell and we will press 
on,” replied Barney, decisively. ‘“‘ He 
has of late assumed command of the ex- 
pedition, but his policy is too conserva- 
tive for me. I am very much in favor of 
superseding him.” 

“T’m ripe for insubordination, too,” 
responded Sterling. ‘But, easy all! 
Wait a second before you awaken him. 
I will run my watch ahead and make 
him think that morning is not far away. 
It is an innoeent deception and will save 
us lots of talk and.bother.” 

Dick’s plan worked beautifully. Rude- 
ly aroused, the guide loudly asserted 
that the night was still young; but the 
hands of the watch were both at the 
figure twelve, and against such evidence 
argument was of little avail. 

“I’m_sleepier’n when I fust laid 
down,” he grumbled as he shoved the 
boat from the shore and took up his 
position in the stern. ‘“ Lordy! how I 
dew sleep when Sal Fuzzell ain’t around 
ter talk me crazy! I’ve herd uv fellers 
as c’u’dn’t sleep when it thundered; but 
a thunder-storm ain’t a patchin’ ter my 
ol’ ’oman.” 

Not a sound told of the passage of the 
heavily laden canvas craft o’er the lake’s 
smooth surface. An adept in the use of 
the. paddle, the guide exercised the 
greatest caution in approaching the 
larger island. He was compelled to 
trust mainly to his memory in locating 
it; the gloom being so dense that the 
heaviest masses of timber would have 
been invisible at a _ half-dozen boat 
lengths. Perhaps it was an excess of 
caution that prompted him to circle the 
isle and land on the further side, but by 
so doing he was enabled to reach the 
shore in safety, and in the meantime his 
sharp eyes had detected a lurid gleam in 
the under-growth that told of a camp- 
fire near at hand. 

“They’re yander, boys,” he whis- 
pered, a minute later, ‘I was afeared 
they mout hev skipped out’n this; but I 
reckon we're findin’ ’em ail right. See 
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’em yander ?—thar must be a dozen of 
‘em! Why, blame me ef they hain’t 
got a tent !” 

“Halt! Who goes there ?” 

A dry twig had snapped beneath the 
guide’s foot and the challenge rang out 
with startling distinctness. 

“It’s ol’ Bill Bowles,” whispered Fuz- 
zell. ‘‘ Duck, boys, mebby he’ll——’” 
fa‘ Bang!” The guide’s fear had not 
been unfounded. The report of Bowles’ 
gun followed the challenge almost im- 
mediately. Fuzzell lunged forward on 
his face with a groan; then struggled 
up to his knees and fired point blank 
into the group about the fire. 

“Thar’s sickness fer some of you’uns,” 
he gritted. ‘Pull fer the boat, boys; 
I’m full uv lead frum one eend ter 
tother, but mebby you’uns kin git away, 
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“ Hold your fire, there’s women yon- 
der,” cried Barney at that moment—and 
then, raising his voice: ‘‘ Vivian !— 
Vivian Wister! Cease firing until we 
can come in and surrender. It’s Barney 
that’s calling—and he’s had enough of 
this infernal nonsense.” 

“In which remark I most heartily 
concur,” murmured Sterling. ‘ Don’t 
say any more, Barney; you've covered 
the whole ground in the fewest possible 
words.” 


* Let the owls hoot if they will,” said Dick; “we may never have another chance to see the sun 
sink into the level prairie of Okefenokee,” 


cl’ar light.” 

It seemed that there would be little 
chance to profit by his unselfish advice, 
for a desultory volley from the camp 
beyond sent the three men to shelter be- 
hind the trunks of trees—Fuzzell crawl- 
ing to cover with an alacrity that 
showed how little he fancied further 
acquaintance with flying lead. 

Rifle at shoulder, Sterling was on the 
point of sending a bullet in the direction 
of the foe, when he saw, or fancied he 
saw, a feminine figure cross the circle of 
light, fleeing from the tent to a place of 


safety. 


“What! Is it really you, Barney ?” 
called a cheery voice. ‘ Why couldn’t 
you have said so long ago? Come to 
the fire, old fellow; you are heartily 
welcome to Okefenokee. Bill, call in 
your skirmishers and stack arms. The 
war is over.” 

‘An’ I reckon I’m ’titled ter a pen- 
sion,” growled Fuzzell, hobbling up with 
the assistance of his two companions. 
“ Bing my buttons! I’ve allus heerd as 
Bill Bowles’d shoot and now I know it.” 

The mixed-blood, Bowles, came for- 
ward to meet the trio, and with him a 
man—sad-faced and prematurely gray— 





~ knees down. 
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who seemed overjoyed at the unexpected 
meeting, but yet reluctant to offer his 
hand, perhaps fearing that it might be 
rejected. 

“I sincerely hope that none of you 
have suffered serious injury,” he said. 
“You see, I was warned of your coming 
before you had fairly reached the 
swamp’s edge, and my friend Bowles 
was determined that you should never 
be allowed to reach our island strong- 
hold. We naturally supposed that you 
were detectives, who had struck my 
trail, and were bound to carry me, will- 
ing or unwilling, back to Atlanta.” 

“You have stated our intentions to 
the letter,” replied Barney, who had se- 
curcd both of his cousin’s hands and 
was shaking them warmly. ‘ We have 
come after you, and will accept no de- 
nial on your part. There is nothing to 
prevent your return, for the story of 
your—your shortage was never known 
outside the private office until I told it 
to my friend Sterling. Better than that, 


the mining enterprise in which you sunk 
your personal funds—and some of ours 
as well—has at last turned out a perfect 


bonanza. You could sell your interest 
to-day for a neat little fortune; enough, 
at all events, to discharge every obliga- 
tion and place you well beyond the 
reach of want.” 

“ A persishun that pore Sal Fuzzell’ll 
never reach—bein’ as I’m but little bet- 
ter’n a corpse,” groaned the guide. ‘Oh! 
Thar’s no tellin’ what'll become uv me 
afore another mornin’. Thar’s shot plas- 
tered in ev’ry inch in my legs from ther 
Ef I don’t die, I’m jest 
sartin ter be stringhalted, or somethin’ 
wuss,” 


* * * ox * * 


A week has passed since the occur- 
rence of the scenes just recorded. The 
canvas boat is again floating over the 
murky waters of the marsh-environed 
lake, but the evening sun is now shining 
brightly and the little craft is flitting 
aimlessly, here and there, its occupants 
careless of what eyes may be upon them, 
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A girl is wielding the paddle; lithe of 
figure and strong of arm; her bright 
and winsome face tanned to a berry- 
brown by a year of out-door life in this 
Southern swamp. Half reclining in the 
bow, Dick Sterling puffed lazily at a 
cigarette and watched the blushes that 
his admiring gaze had called to his com- 
panion’s cheeks. 

“And to-morrow, Maud, is our last 
day in Okefenokee. Do you know that 
if I live to be as old as yonder island, I 
will never forget the happy days that we 
have spent together in this wilderness of 
bog and coffee-colored water? I can 
never be sufficiently grateful to the un- 
fortunate Fuzzell, whose slight but sadly 
over-rated injuries have hindered our de- 
parture for seven long days, Wonder if 
I couldn’t sprinkle him again with shot 
—by mistake, of course—and so delay 
matters for a week longer ?” 

“Would you gain enough by such a 
course to justify its cruelty ?” 

“Would I! Why, darling, don’t you 
know that all of my pleading has failed 
to win yout father’s consent to our mar- 
riage before the first of March? Three 
long months—only think of it; and 
after we return to civilization you will 
always have some excuse for avoiding 
my company. By all means, let’s cripple 
the guide—or Barney—and stay on the 
island for six weeks longer. I guess I 
can borrow a gun. You know I gave 
my Winchester to Flip Bowles.” 

“ Poor Flip !” 

“Don’t pity him or you will arouse 
my jealousy. I admit that Bowles and 
his gang are the most genteel and 
thoroughly good-hearted set of thieves 
that I ever had the luck to encounter, 
but if you have any sympathy to spare 
you can waste it on me. Flip may have 
had a dim idea of becoming your ‘feller’ 
at some time in the future, but the pros- 
pect of sudden affluence has thoroughly 
driven all that nonsense out of his shal- 
low brain. Only think! We are to 
have a guard of honor as far as the near- 
est railroad, transportation by boat 
through the swamp and horses to ride 
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across the barens. What a trip that 
will be to tell our grand-children about, 
forty years from now, when our beauty 
has faded and—” 

A dash of water from the paddle- 
blade interrupted the sentence and ex- 
tinguished the speaker’s cigarette. 

“You are cruel, little one; but I am 
in your power and humbly plead for 
mercy. Wait until we get back to the 
tent, and out of reach of this water, and 
I will tell you what I think of young 
ladies who try to drown their sweet- 
hearts. Hark! do you hear that owl ? 









HE vessel was becalmed. It was a 
mid-summer day and, with no 
breeze to cool the atmosphere, the sun’s 
rays were intolerable. To escape them 
a canvas awning had been rigged to the 
main boom of the yacht and under it 
the crew had gathered. Notwithstand- 
ing the heat, some had sought the 
solace of tobacco smoke, to enable them 
to better endure it, and a fragrant blue 
cloud, fed by half a dozen pipes hung 
heavily over the group, slowly crawled 
along the under side of the awning and 
lazily floated away. Time hung heavily 
on the yachtsmen’s hands as they lay 
stretched out, some in hammocks, and 
others on the bare decks, and those 
whose eyes were not closed in a mid- 
day slumber were either gazing at the 
blue smoke overhead or meditatively 
watching the waves of heat quivering 
above the decks. 

“Ah; hum, hum, hum,” yawned one 
of the men, as he stretched himself a 
little further out in the hammock 
“Whenever I happen to be in a warm 
spell like this it always reminds me of 
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That means that my prospective father- 
in-law wishes to see some preparations — 
making for the evening meal. ‘ Never 
fash yoursel’ aboot it,’ though; Barney 
is an excellent cook, and he is growing 
terribly lazy for want of employment. 
Give me the paddle—that’s a good girl. 
Now let the howls hoot if they will; we 
may never have another chance to see 
the sun sink into the level prairie of 
Okefenokee. Let us enjoy the sight 
while we may.” 
West Point, Arkansas. 








the time we had on that red hot moun- 
tain way up in the North Atlantic; 
though this is not a comparison for 
heat.” 

These words, coming from Jim Kurtz 
—the “best liar of them all” as his 
mates called him—had the magical ef- 
fect of rousing such of his companions 
as were not asleep from their lethargy; 
for it smacked of a coming story, 

“Go ahead, Jim,” said one. “Let us 
hear about it. But don’t expect us to 
believe any of it, for we all know you 
too well for that.” 

“Suit yourselves about that,” said 
Jim, changing his reclining position to 
a sitting posture. 

“Well, we were lying becalmed in the 
North Atlantic, where we were on a 
whaling voyage. There was not a bit 
of land in sight; the sea was like a 
mirror and the sun beat down with al- 
most as much fervor as we are having a 
taste of now. 

“The hours as they passed were 
awfully dull and we knew not what to 
do with ourselves, as there was nothing 








to attract any attention from anybody 
or anything, until one of the men point- 
ed astern. 

“There we noticed that the water 
looked queer. 

“All about us the sea was without a 
tipple—as smooth as.a mill-pond—ex- 
cept in this one spot, and here we 
noticed that the waters seemed troubled. 
There was a slight commotion visible; 
the water was bubbling up like it was 
beginning to boil. 

“The bubbling was at first confined 
to a space not over an acre in extent; 
but we noticed that the area of the dis- 
turbance was enlarging and the bubbling 
where it was first seen increased enorm- 
ously. The water was being thrown up 
in big hills, rising and falling by the 
dozen, and great clouds of steam rose 
up and overhung them. 

“Of course we were all amazed and 
not a few of the men were half scared 
out of their wits, for none of us could 
understand what it meant; but curiosity 
in a few of us was stronger than super- 
stition and we watched developments 
without falling on our knees, although 
we felt no little concern for we were 
never so puzzled in our lives. 

“Before many minutes we saw that 
the water about the ship was bubbling 
—I may as well say boiling, for that ex- 
presses it better. This kept increasing 
and the space growing larger and we 
saw astern that it was spreading fast, 
and soon there was a half mile of sea 
astern that was a sight to behold. 

“We could see great hills of water, 
many feet in height, dancing up and 
down like mad, though those we saw 
were on the outside of the circle and 
clouds of steam hid all the rest from 
sight. It spread itself over the place 
like a monstrous cloud. 

“The water about us got hotter and 
began to emit steam from the boiling 
waves, which soon became so thick that 
it hid the vessel as in a fog and we 
could see nothing. Off astern we could 
hear the water boiling and bubbling 
with a noise like that of thunder. 
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“In a few minutes there came an ap- 
palling hissing and screaming from that 
direction, a noise like the escape of 
steam, but so sharp and awful that we 
all fell to the deck in terror—myself 
among the rest—and as we did so great 
clouds of steam went hissing over the 
ship with such power that it caused the 
rigging to hum and the vessel to careen 
greatly, and I believe that if we had 
been standing that it would have thrown 
us to the deck or dashed our brains out 
against the bulwarks—for its force was 
something fearful. 

“The steam cloud was gone in an 
instant, but we had no sooner regained 
our feet than the ashy vapor around us 
was lit up with an awful red glare, there 
came an explosion as if the world was 
blowing up, and again we fell to the 
deck—this time all of us insensible. 

“How long we lay there I know not, 
but we all regained our senses at about 
the same time and, opening our eyes as 
we lay stretched out on the deck, we 
saw the blue sky above and jumping 
up saw not a trace of the steam fog. 

“Then we rubbed our eyes and stared 
and rubbed our eyes and stared again; 
for though we had been through enough 
to exhaust our wonder, yet on looking 
astern we saw something that deepened 
our amazement and that something was 
land where before had been nothing but 
water. 

“Tt was not more than half a mile in 
diameter from our point of view, lay 
low and sloped up sharply from the wa- 
ter to the flat top. From this top smoke 
was rushing up, and we saw that it was 
the summit of a volcano that formed 
the isle. 

“ As we stood there watching it some 
one yells, ‘Look! look!! It’s rising 
higher!” 

“And so it was. It kept rising slow- 
ly, and as it rose its base of course grew 
larger. I tell you it was a grand sight 
to see that mountain rising there out of 
the sea. It was quiet while rising: its 
crater shooting up a steady column of 
smoke, but with no other signs of a dis- 
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turbance, as if its attention was rivetted 
on its process of emerging into a new 
element. 

“There was no noise from the volcano 
in the way of the usual rumbling, but 
around the edges of the mountain there 
was an audible hissing amid clouds of 
steam where the water met the heated 
surface of the mountain. 

“As the mountain rose higher, I, 
with the others, began to be afraid, for 
its shores were crawling toward us, and 
the water around the ship began to boil 
harder and harder, betokening that the 
heated ground below was drawing 
nearer and nearer to the vessel. 

“But still on and on it came towards 
us. 

“Up, up went the mountain and the 
waters receded more and more. On to- 
wards uscametheland. Finally it struck 
the stern of the vessel with a shock, 
and the ship reeled as though she was 
going on her side and brought up with 
another shock and jar against a big 
boulder with the deck tilted at an angle 
of perhaps fifteen degrees, 

“We all rushed to the bows. It was 
a strange sight. We were on dry land 
—for the heat of the mountain was such 
that the land was left perfectly dry as 
soon as the water went by. High above 
us was the edge of the crater. 

“The surface of the mountain was 
comparatively smooth, there being but 
few excresences and those in the shape 
of rocks like the one that supported the 
ship. The covering of the mountain 
had been of course mud and slime and 
this was now by the action of the heat 
both under and above baked hard, giv- 
ing the mountain a very bare appear- 
ance. 

“When the water left the ship the 
latter was left posted up lengthwise at 
an angle of about thirty degrees and the 
shock was so sudden that we all went 
rolling like a lot of nine-pins toward 
the bows. We scrambled to our feet in 
a hurry and looked to see how high we 
were above the water. 

“It was a strange sensation we all felt 
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to find ourselves perched up there so 
high above the water; to see it receding 
before us and we as constantly rising 
above it. 

“We could not feel any rising motion 
but we knew that the mountain was 
still moving up, for we could see the wa- 
ter drawing further and further away 
and now and then a big boulder would 
rise from it and, as it seemed to us, 
come climbing slowly up the mountain 
side. 

“You cannot imagine our despair as 
we saw the water drawing away from us. 

“The novelty of our position coucen- 
trated so intensely our attention that it 
was quite a little while before we real- 
ized the hopelessness of our predica- 
ment. Unless the mountain went down 
again, which did not seem likely, there 
was no way in which the ship could re- 
turn to her natural element. To have 
attempted moving her down the 
mountain would have been folly—our 
united efforts would not have moved 
her an inch and the water’s edge might 
be miles away by the time that the 
mountain ceased its rising. 

“We kept an anxious eye on the 
crater about a half mile above us, 
fearing an eruption or the forerunner of 
one, that rumbling noise and the tremb- 
ling of the earth’s surface, but all was 
quiet and the intense heat that arose 
from the mountain’s scorching sides and 
the vapors and smoke issuing from the 
crater were the only signs of the moun- 
tain’s fiery interior. 

“At last, by some rocks along the 
shore, we saw that the mountain had 
ceased its rising and that our ship was 
situated about midway between the 
crater and the sea. 

“With the cessation of the upward 
movement the heat from the mountain 
seemed to increase and to become more . 
strongly impregnated with noxious gases 
that went through our heads like needles 
and threatened to strangle us, for it 
made breathing a torture and almost an 
impossibility. 

“To add to our sufferings we felt and 
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heard the unmistakable signs of an ap- 
proaching eruption. Below us was a 
heavy rumbling, and the whole moun- 
tain soon began to shake and shiver. 

“The trembling continued so that the 
baked crust that covered the mountain 
cracked in all directions and the ship 
commenced to tremble violently. 

“Then the surface of the mountain 
seemed to sink and swell out again like 
the lungs of a person breathing, arid we 
were in an agony of fear lest the thin 
crust under us should give way and let 
us all down into the boiling heat of the 
volcano. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that no 
such thing happened, but the rumbling 
continued, grew louder and, suddenly, 
there came an explosion as if a thou- 
sand guns perched on the mountain top 
had been fired at once and a shaft of 
fire went up, forcing before it a great 
column of smoke. 

“The flame of the explosion vanished 
in an instant, but the great cloud of 
smoke remained high in the air where 
the force of the fire column had carried 
it and began to lazily unroll itself until 
it spread out so that it dimmed the 
light of the sun. 

“Soon another explosion followed, 
not so loud as the first, and another 
column of fire and smoke went up, but 
nothing else; no ashes or burning stones 
had yet appeared. 

“These explosions followed each 
other more closely until scarce half a 
minute divided them. 

“Each column carried with it its 
quota of smoke that, added to the al- 
ready great mass overhanging the 
mountain, threatened, by its increasing 
density, to finally make the scene one of 
midnight darkness, 

“It had already spread over a large 
portion of the sky and owing to there 
being no wind it hung there like an im- 
mense curtain, darkening the sea for 
miles around. All around us was semi- 
darkness and it was a strange sight to 
see the ocean beyond the line of shadow, 
still shining brightly in the sun and 
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stretching like a mirror to the horizon’ 

“It was a wonderful position for a 
ship and her crew to be in and, notwith- 
standing the danger of our lot, we were 
fascinated by what we saw around us. 
Far away on every side lay the sea, part 
black and part silvery; below us was 
the shaking mountain and under us that 
awful rumbling; while high above our 
heads that great cloud of smoke, so 
dense now that the lower layers rolled 
along it as if were a solid ceiling. 

“Suddenly: ‘Look! look! cried one 
of the men, pointing upward towards 
the mountain top—‘ Lava! Lava!!’ 

“It was even so. The mountain at 
the top had been split apart by the 
pressure from below and through this 
wide fissure a mighty stream of lava 
Down the mountain on 
all sides the awful, seething stuff began 
to roll. 

“From the mountain top to the sea 
ran a wide gully like the dried-up bed 
of a stream, in which was lying our 
ship, and down this gully—down upon 
our vessel—the lava came rushing. 

“It did not over-run the banks that 
confined it, but down it came—a burn- 
ing, seething mass of fire. 

“Our hearts stood still with terror. 

“«We are lost! We are lost!’ cried 
two or three, and in their frenzy they 
leaped overboard and commenced to 
climb up the sides of the gully to escape 
the fiery stream, but the gases and the 
heat overcame them and they fell back 
and rolled to the bottom, where they lay 
as if dead, which they probably were. 

“Their fate checked any desire on 
our part to follow their example, which 
we might have done had they succeeded 
in their attempt and reached the top of 
the gully in safety; but, seeing their 
terrible failure, we determined to stick 
to the ship, although we were sure that 
an awful death awaited us where we 
were. 

- “We rushed to the bows to escape as 
long as we could the lava stream, but 
before we knew it it was rushing by, all 
a-boiling and a-seething and a-hissing, 
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and the ship was enveloped in vapors 
that almost overcame us. 

“Then all at once the ship gave a 
start and commenced to move. 

“We looked about us in amazement. 
The ship was in motion. A _ huge 
boulder rolling down the gully had 
struck the ship and gave that start and 
the lava had done the rest and kept her 
moving. © 

“ Luckily the craft was sheathed with 
heavy plates of copper up to the water- 
line and the intense heat did not affect 
the vessel. 

“Down, down we went; the lava at a 
white heat and boiling like a fiery pud- 
ding. 

“We knew not what the end would 
be. We feared that the lava would cool 
and leave us sticking in it, to be over- 
whelmed by the mass that was follow- 
ing behind. But it gave no signs of 
cooling; it still maintained its whitish 
heat and continued to bubble around us 
in its liquid form. 

“All this time the gases arising from 
the lava and the heat were so dreadful 
that we all took refuge below decks to 
escape them and, though it was as hot 
as an oven there, it was free from the 
deadly vapors and gas outside and we 
were enabled to keep alive, which we 
would not have done had we remained 
on deck or even if we had climbed to 
the uppermost rigging. 

“Penned up as we were below decks 
there was no way of course of manag- 
ing the vessel and she had to take care 
of herself, but by great good luck her 
head was kept to the stream and she 
did not run aground, if I may use such 
an expression. 

“We could feel her moving and knew 
that we were going down, down, down. 

“All at once there was such a lurch 
as has never been before on a_ vessel. 
The whole ship seemed to be turning a 
somersault: boxes and bales were 
wrenched from their fastenings and sent 
plunging through the hold while every 
one of us were hurled from our positions 
and flung, as if by an invisible giant, 
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toward one common centre, where we 
brought up in a demoralized heap. The 
terrific lurch was succeeded by a rock- 
ing unmistakable to a sailor. 

“* Boys, she’s afloat!’ cried several, as 
they made a break for the deck above, 
the rest of us following. 

“Yes, the vessel was afloat, and what 
was better she was in motion, for the 
momentum gained in coming down the 
mountain carried her away from the 
shores. 

“As the vessel glided away we felt a 
sense of inexpressible relief for we be- 
lieved ourselves out of danger as the 
volcano was throwing up neither ashes 
nor stones, so that we ran no risk of 
being buried or crushed beneath them and 
as we watched the lava pouring into the 
sea with an angry hiss, amid a cauldron 
of boiling water caused by its own heat, 
we could hardly realize that that fiery 
stream had carried us to safety or that 
our ship had floated in its liquid heat. 

“But it was terribly hot and we were 
beginning to be fearful of being suffocat- 
ed, as our vessel was only carried a 
short distance before it stopped—prob- 
ably three hundred yards from the 
shores. 

“Being so strangely saved from what 
seemed certain death, we were in an 
easier frame of mind and watched the 
volcano with something like complac- 
ency. 

“The mountain’s supply of lava 
seemed scanty, for the stream soon 
ceased to flow from the mouth of the 
volcano, but what seemed strange was 
that it did not cool. The gully down 
which we had been carried was at one 
time nearly overflowing, but at the stop- 
ping of the outpouring from the crater 
the lava, instead of hardening as it ran 
down its passageway, and becoming 
solid, ran all out, leaving a dry bed be- 
hind, and only solidifying as it poured 
off into the sea. 

“The eruptions of fire and smoke had 
also ceased, together with the dismal 
rumbling that had inspired us with 
terror. 
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“The dead calm still continued: not 
a breath of air was stirring to break up 
or move the dense clouds of smoke 
that stretched over the heavens for 
miles, darkening the waters below. 

“We did not believe, however, that 
the fires of the volcano were dying out, 
or sinking down into the bowels of the 
earth. 

“In fact it began to grow warmer, 
It was already so hot that we could 
hardly stand it and the water about the 
ship commenced to boil harder and 
harder. 

“Then came a sudden explosion—not 
from the crater this time, but from the 
side of the mountain. A big rock, as 
large as a house, was blown out of the 
mountain side, rushed through the air 
not fifty yards from us and plunged into 
the sea with a terrible splash. 

“A big hole appeared in the side of 
the mountain, and out of it rushed like 
the breath of a canon a volume of gas. 

“The ship was in the direct path of it 
and the force of it threw us to the deck, 
and without arising we crawled below to 
escape the poisonous fumes. 

“The vessel's sails were set, and the 
force of the gas was such that she began 
to glide away. 

“ After a while the gas ceased to issue 
from the mountain and the waves around 
us that had been cut up by it and turned 
to foam, resumed their former placid ap- 
pearance. 

“Going on deck again we saw the 
mountain some two miles away, and 
were surprised to find that the gas had 
carried us so far. 

“But strangest of all to us was the 
fact that the air was no cooler and on 
the contrary seemed to be getting 
warmer, although we, could hardly 
believe our senses. 

“Looking back at the mountain I 
noticed something peculiar about it. 

“Thinking that perhaps my eyesight 
had been injured by the heat, I said 
nothing but continued to look and 
glancing around at my companions 


noticed that they were also looking 
with all their eyes. 

“Making enquiries, I found that they. - 
saw just exactly what I saw, and that 
was this—that the mountain was turn- 
ing red. 

“There was no mistaking it. As we 
watched we saw the red change toa 
lighter shade and finally to a pink, and 
all the while the air grew hotter and 
the water acted like it was about to 
begin to boil although we were sv far 
from the mountain. : 

“«The mountain is on fire,’ said one, 
and so it seemed. The solid mountain 
was red hot and getting hotter, judging 
from its color and the increasing un- 
comfortableness of the atmosphere. 

“ After a while the red vanished en- 
tirely and the whole mountain glowed 
with a white heat. 

“The air was awful: to breathe it 
was like swallowing fire. We had 
thought the heat was intolerable when 
we were on the mountain and near it 
but it could not compare with this, and 
I believe that if we had been a few 
hundred yards nearer the mountain that 
we should all have perished. Had we 
remained at our first stopping place off 
the mountain, before the stream of gas 
had blown us out further, our fate would 
have been settled very quickly, for we 
should all of us have been burned to a 
crisp. The vessel was coated with fire- 
proof paint, which saved the ship and 
wood work from destruction. As it was 
the sails and rigging took fire and were 
entirely consumed, leaving nothing but 
the bare poles. 

“How we suffered there no tongue 
can tell, I realized at the time that no 
human brain could undergo such torture 
long without giving way and knew that 
if our torments did not cease before 
long that our ship would be a floating 
insane asylum and that we would all of 
us be raving maniacs. 

“But kind fortune that had watched 
over us so far did not desert us in this 
pinch when our danger was most criti- 
cal. 
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“The heat did not increase—if it had 
done so there would have been nothing 
left of us and I would not be here to 
tell this story—but it held on until our 
endurance was almost exhausted, and 
then we saw the white of the fiery 
mountain turning to pink, then to red, 
and finally after two or three hours it 
was once more its original color, and at 
the same time it commenced to settle 
down into the sea more and more and 
after a while the last vestige of that 
stange volcano had vanished and we were 
again alone on the sea. 

“The air rapidly grew cooler after 
this and a Jight breeze sprang up, to our 
intense joy. 

“It seemed like a dream, but it was 
not. Though the mountain had 


vanished that great cloud of smoke 
still hung over the sea, being too high 
above us to be affected by the light 
breeze. 

“We had enough spare canvas to en- 
able us to spread sufficient sail to give us 





headway, so we went to work and along 
in the night sailed away. 

“The night was dark and we made 
fair headway under a strong wind. 

“Next morning, looking back, we saw 
nothing of that great smoke cloud that 
had overhung the sea and darkened it 
for so many miles below. It and the 
mountain, that had so strangely trans- 
formed the scene the day before and 
made the most appalling picture that I 
ever looked upon, had vanished as 
though they had never been. 

“We put for the nearest port to get a 
new set of sails. Knowing that the 
story of our adventure would be greet- 
ed as fiction, we concluded to say noth- 
about it—in fact, the men all showed a 
decided repugnance about speaking of 
it, even among themselves. So none of 
us ever mentioned the occurrence I be- 
lieve until now, and you may be sure 
that not a line of the adventure was ever 
entered on the log-book of the Susan M.” 

Hastings, Nebraska. 
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BY CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


RAD, the Yankee, yelling like a lunatic, woke every man in the loft, swearing 

that some one was stealing his money. A light was brought, and on his 
knees he went disgracefully:-under his bunk, like a Shanghai rooster, emerging 
with a blank and distressing face. 

“The hull blamed thing is gone! Sixty-five dollars in York State money and 
Bosting, and good as the wheat. I seen the sfheakin’ devil”’—and he stopped a 
moment, leaned forward as if about to spring, and, pointing with his long fingers 
toward a man who was just turning out, spoke with the calm. deliberation of a 
judge—“and yender he is—Tom Sutton, the thief!” 

The flaring flame of a train-oil wick threw great goblin-like shadows against 
the rafters of the camp as the two men faced each other on the squeaking floor 
and a ring formed silently around them. 

“I kin peel the bark off’n any brown-bread Yankee that’s made, and if this 
one gets away, he'll have to be took on a slab.” 

That was what Sutton seemed to think. The tableau 
was striking. It is customary to strip to the waist in a 
fair fight, such as we intended that to be; and they had 
nearly done so, with the slight irregularity of having be- 
gun at the wrong end. 

However, that did not occasion any objections, and 
the mili was likely to commence with a rush, when one of 
the men who had seated himself on Sutton’s bunk jumped 
suddenly up and ran his hand between the dingy mattress 
and the boards. We saw him hold aloft a buck-skin 
bag, and the Yankee shouted— 

“Five fives in Yonkers, two 
tens in the Shoe and Leather, 
two fives and five twos in the 
Bosting banks! En ef they 
ain’t there, ‘less he’s took ’em 
out, I'll lay down here en he 
c’n thump me flat!” 

The ring became smaller 
and centered about the money. 
Bill after bill was taken out, 
and by the time we were done 
every man knew that Sutton 
had stolen it. The verdict was 
unanimous, and we advised 
him, in allusion to the method 


‘ of sliding logs down hill, to 
“ The axe gleamed brightly—falling with regular and powerful strokes k g H 4 
upon that —— others which leaned above the house.’’—See page 35 take a shoot. € was a man 
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of unknown nativity, a scamp in appear- 
ance, and tolerated only for his skill in 
falling trees. He glanced around with 
his ratty-looking eyes, and, seeing our 
determination, dressed himself and took 
his bag to leave. We gathered behind 
him and followed him down to the great 
room that served as kitchen and dining 
and store room—doing our utmost: to 
be funny in the farewell sentiments we 
showered upon him. But Tom was 
mad, and whatever he said I never 
knew. Somebody took it up; his bag 
was knocked over his shoulder and 
with a common impulse, in spite of our 
scanty garments, we rushed him out of 
doors and into the chilly October cur- 
rent of the Racket River, wicere he land- 
ed with a splash and a howl of rage. 
As we threw his bag and axe out into 
- the darkness, we heard him threatening 
horrible vengeance; but after a while 
only the ripple of the banks was heard. 
It was Sunday morning when we 
woke, and on Sundays the great team 
and wagon were expected from the dis- 


tant settlement with provisions and lux- 


uries and occasionally a letter or a 
paper. But that was to be indeed a 
Jour de fete; for Arad had sent for his 
sister—a teacher in the settlement who 
was to bring her little five-year-old girl. 
We knew that we could not make com- 
mon property of the young teacher; but 
most of us expected to become partners 
in the little one’s attentions. We washed 
out-doors in the frosty air; changed our 
red and blue shirts for cleaner ones; and 
combed our heads before a scrap of 
looking-glass. Taken all in all, we 
never had looked so slick. Soon after 
breakfast the clear notes of a bugle 
echoed through the mountains, and the 
wagon came in sight. There was breath- 
less silence as the horses, steaming in 
the morning air, stopped at the door; 
then the muddy curtains of the great 
calash opened, and the little girl, wakened 
from her sleep, looked wonderingly out. 
A dozen men seemed to be in front of 
her Yankee uncle, and every one of 
them had to help pass her along. I 
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shall never, I hope, live to forget the 
strange feeling that crept over us when 
we saw the child’s small arms around 
Arad’s neck and her face, hidden with 
golden curls, against his cheek. And 
when his sister kissed him, too, we 
made up our minds that he was too 
lucky to live. 

Of all the days of my life, that Sun- 
day bears the palm. Little Ethel, grad- 
ually betoming used to the men, sat in 
their laps and talked in her winning way 
about things they remembered long, so 
long, ago. Visions of sisters that were 
dead; of babies that were far away; of 
homes that had faded out of sight of 
many there, came back at the voice of 
the child. We knew little about beauty; 
but this one was beautiful beyond our 
highest conceptions and, like all heathen, 
we worshipped her. The mother was 
radiant with happiness and watched the 
faces of the men as if’she read a book of 
the revelation of a higher human na- 
ture. But once,as.one of us, innocently 
enough, asked Ethel about her father, 
the smile died from her mother’s lips 
and great tears came in her eyes: 

“My papa’s dead,” she said, in a 
lowered tone, saddened by something 
she could not comprehend; “and mam- 
ma has to teach the school since then.” 
There were tears in more than the 
mother’s eyes, and the unlucky ques- 
tioner, rising suddenly, carried Ethel 
to the door. And from this it came 
about that after dinner, as she sat in her 
mother’s lap, we put in her hands, in the 
most awkward manner imaginable, a 
present of forty dollars—about all the 
camp could raise. And we made her 
keep it, and when she told us that 
Uncle Arad had given her all his money 
to buy her mamma a house, we voted 
ours to the same good use, and thanked 
the Lord we, had ducked Tom Sutton 
even once. And Arad, from being con- 
sidered a little stingy, became a hero in 
our eyes. 

Back of the camp, the mountain, 
straight and steep, rose high above the 
house in which we were. Thick masses 
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of tangled under-growth hung to the 
very roof and hid the roots of the giant 
pines that leaned and stretched their 
branches over us. Through the quiet 
warmth of the afternoon we heard the 
sound of an axe in the woods above. 
Some one spoke of it: 

“It’s old Sampson, likely, after bees,” 
another said; and as old Sampson liked 
honey and hunted it on Sundays, rest- 
ing week-days at a. kind of wigwam 
over the ridge, we accepted the explan- 
ation and forgot the noise he made. 
But later in the day, as the sun began to 
near the hills, I walked a little way from 
the house, where, I confess, I had been 
all day, and sat on a fallen tree by the 
road. The steady strokes of the axe 
kept up and seemed to come from the 
vicinity of the big pine that leaned 
above the roof. It struck me suddenly 
that a bee-hunter would hardly be likely 
to fall a tree so near to night—and the 
thought grew into conviction. In more 
of a curious spirit than otherwise, and 
quietly, with the intention of not being 
seen myself, I climbed the mountain’s 
side some distance above the camp, and, 
after going about thirty rods, turned and 
approached the mysterious laborer. The 
brush was so thick that, in spite of the 
fallen leaves, I was almost down to the 
great pine before I conld get a glimpse 
of the man. His axe gleamed brightly 
in the light of the setting sun—falling 
with regular and powerful strokes upon 
that tree of all others which leaned 
above the house. For a moment I 
stood in a kind of dream; then, before 
I could move or speak, the axe was still, 
and away up in the air the top of the 
ten-log tree quivered and swayed and 
the mighty trunk reeled and thundered 
to the ground. I heard the crash of 
the logging-house, the yells and screams 
of the men, and the muttered curses of 
the one who had done the deed. He 
turned to run towards the ridge, with 
scarcely twenty feet between us. It was 
Sutton, and in spite of his axe I ran at 
his throat with open hands. He was 
surprised out of his presence of mind 


and overthrown by the violence of my 
assault, and we rolled together down 
the bank, fighting for the axe. +I felt 
that Tom was the stronger, but shouted 
and held on with a weakening clutch. 
It may only have been half a minute but 
it seemed half an hour before I felt his 
hands relax and was lifted to my feet by 
some of the men, while Tom was tied 
and dragged to the road. The tree lay 
squarely across the house, its top reach- 
ing far into the river. He had done it 
well. By the distorted doorway lay 
Arad’s sister, white and still—stunned 
by a fearful blow on the head.- Near 
her lay Bishop, a logger, crushed with a 
giant limb that caught him standing by 
the road. But when Arad turned from 
his sister’s side, we clenched our teeth 
at the sight of the little girl senseless 
and pale; her curls all wet with blood 
and one hand grasping the buck-skin 
bag that was to buy her mother’s house. 
The cook «was missing, and after a mo- 
ment’s search we found him beneath the 
tree—so crushed and horrible that we 
sickened at the sight. 

One of the men walked to the wagon 
and drew out a rope. He made a noose 
with a raftsmans dexterity and, holding 
it up, pointed towards the murderer. 
Whatever he meant there was instant 
and silent assent. A limb, broken half- 
way out, reached over the road from the 
fallen pine. The coiled rope whirled in 
the air and over the end—unwinding on 
the other side. In a minute more, with- 
out shrift or time to pray, Tom Sutton 
was pulled from his feet by a dozen 
silent men, and hung dying from the 
biggest tree that was ever used for a 
gallows. 

Poor Ethel’s arm was broken and she 
had to be carried through the woods to 
have it set. How tenderly this was 
done I need not tell; but by the time 
she could come to the camp again, her 
pretty home and her mother’s was paid 
for, every dollar, and at the house- 
warming all hands took a holiday. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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HE CROSSED THE DEAD LINE.—“‘ Thet’s an Injun,’’ sez she; ‘‘dern him, he’s 
over ther dead line.’’ 





HE CROSSED THE DEAD LINE. 


BY DWIGHT 


“6 ALK of gal rifle shots,” solilo- 

quized Pay Streak Sam, as he 
held my last copy of Sports AFIELD at 
arm’s length and critically examined 
the electrotyped advertisement of the 
Stevens Arms Co. “Talk an’ rar ’bout 
ther Californy Gal an’ Luttle Sure Shot 
all yer a-mind ter—thar ain’t none. of 
*em as kin ekil Joolianer Smith down 
yander in Arizona, I’m bettin’ dust on 
that, you bet.” 

“Ol lightnin’, is she ?” queried Neb- 
taska, who chanced to be in the right 
humor to listen to a story. 

“Never seed the like. Funny, tew, 
kase her ol’ daddy, Pete Smith, kain't 
shute a leetle bit. But Joolianer— 
Shucks! that gai kin beat ther world. 

“Tough place down yander in them 
ol’ sand-hills,” went on Pay Streak; “In- 
juns allus raisin’ Ned an’ stealin’ cattle. 
Too blamed sharp ter go on a reg’lar 
taid, but they sorter hang ‘round an’ 
dew thar meanness on ther sly. Smith 
lost a power of stock by ’em; but, one 
day, ther gal seed a big buck a-runnin’ 
off their best hoss an’ she jes’ ups an’ 
peppers him with a@ load of buckshot. 
He got off by takin’ ther bresh, but he 
left ther hoss an’ he left his gun—an ol’ 
Sharps rifle with a three-fut bar’l an’ 
heavy enuff ter make ther man that 
kerried it lop-sided fer life. Joolianer 
swung ter thet: ol’ mount’n howyersir 
fer life an’ kep’ a-practicin’ tell she got 
plumb perfect at any distance, mighty 
nigh, 

“Across ther gulch, an’ mebby four 
hundred yards from ther ranche house, 
was a flat-topped knob of a hill with no 
bresh on the sides but a bunch of dead 
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trees a-top. Hawks an’ buzzards was 
lightin’ thar all ther time, an’ some 
times a eagle 'u’d perch thar fer a gen’- 
ral look around er a wolf ’u’d squat on 
his hunkers under ther trees an’ seren- 
ade ol’ Smith an’ ther rest. Joolianer 
allus kep’ her weather eye on thet dead- 
tree p'int an’ mighty few critters ever 
stopped thar long an’ got away alive. 
Thar was target sights on ther ol’ gun 
an’ ther way it knocked things was 
reely scan’alous. ‘Sam,’ ther gal used 
ter say, ‘thar’s a kyote sneakin’ along 
way yander on ther ridge. Watch an’ 
see ef he crosses ther dead line. Ef he 
gits inter my graveyard I'll preach his 
funeral with ol’ Sharpy.’ An’, bless yer 
life she wa’n’t blowin’, nuther. 

“One mornin’ I was up afore ther 
rest, an’ squinted across at Joolianer’s 
graveyard, an’ the fust thing I seed was 
somethin’ that looked like a bunch of 
grass growin’ out’n one of ther loose 
rock on ther hill-top. Smith had a fiel’- 
glass, an’ I was jes’ a-gittin’ that ter 
b’ar, when ther gal looked out past me 
through ther winder hole an’ settled the 
bizness ter onct. ‘Thet’s an Injun,’ sez 
she, ‘dern him he’s over ther dead line.’ 
‘Bust him,’ sez Smith, ‘Thar’s h-ll in his 
neck er he wouldn’t be hunkered down 
a-hind that boulder. ‘Ye kaint tech 
him,’ sez I, fer I hed got him lined with 
ther glass, ‘he’s only showin’ from ther 
bridge of his nose up.’ 

*«Joolianer tuk down her ol’ buffler 


_ gun, blowed ther dust out’n ther sights 


an’ picked out a ca’tridge as keerful as 
ye please. ‘Nice mornin’ fer shutein’, 
sez she, as she squinted along ther bar'l, 
‘never seed ther sights show up so purty. 
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Now, Mr. Injun !’—sez she, an’ then ker— 
whack she tuk him. 

“I'd say hit him!” in indignant re- 
sponse to Nebraska’s query. “Dye 
ever see a pant’er jump with a bullet 
atwixt his eyes?—Right straight up like 
he meant ter fly, an’ clawin’ with all four 
feet? Waal, thet’s how thet Injun acted 
up. We took a look at him—arter 
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circlin’ ther hill an’ lookin’ sharp fer 
more of ther same kind—an’ blamed ef 
it wa’n’t ther same feller as Joolianer had 
sprinkled with buck shot, months afore. 
I reckon he'd come back ter see ef he 
c’u'd hear from his ol’ rifle—an’ he heard 
from it, boys, he did, fer a scan’alous fact.” 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas. 


A NEW ENGLAND OUTING. 


BY REUBEN 


T is only those who have visited and 
seen (or are “native and to the man- 

or born”) the grand old hills of North- 
ern New England, that can half appre- 
ciate the pleasure of a tour through its 


charming territory. By a tour I do not 
mean a smoky, dusty junket upon a rail- 
way train where one can obtain a view 
only from the valleys; but with a good 
horse and carriage and a genial com- 
panion who is ever ready for either a 
rough climb up a mountain precipice or 
to don a dress suit and talk soft non- 
sense to the pretty girls who flit about 
the mountain hotels in September. 

It was in the early dawn of a beauti- 
morning that my friend Jack and the 
writer left our city home for the purpose 
of taking an outing in the rugged hills 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. We 
had repeatedly remarked that our outing 
should be an “out-door outing”—one 
that should be passed in the open air, 
with whatever fare and accommodations 
the people who lived along the roadside 
could give us. Our object was fresh air 
and a change of scene; not to hang 
around billiard halls and bar-rooms, or 
to depend upon the steaming, shrieking 
and snorting iron horse to rush us from 
one point to another on anything but 
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schedule time or to leave us if we hap- 
pened to be five minutes late. 

Our starting point, which had been 
reached by rail, was at a little station 
not a hundred miles from Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. Our outfit consisted of a 
square-covered carriage, something like 
a cross between a carryall and a covered 
express-wagon. It was well booted and 
covered, with roll-up sections, so that 
with our traps and trunks inside we were 
prepared to go (if the horse did not fail 
us) almost anywhere and everywhere 
that a tourist’s fickle fancy might 
dictate. 

Our general course lay northward, up 
the Connecticut Valley—a good carriage 
road running parallel with the river on 
both sides. But as regards branching 
off every now and then and taking to 
the hills, we were often inclined to do it, 
“Just to see what it looks like from that 
high peak.” We were always supplied 
with a few of the necessaries of life, as 
well as a little grain for the horse; so 
that, unless we encountered very bad 
weather (which we did not), we could 
do some of the tallest kind of loafing, 
hnnting, target-shooting, Kodak-snap- 
ping or trying to tempt the finny tribe 
to take the luring hook which, I think, 
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neither of us understood very well how 
to use. 

But we had a great time in our way 
and, as time was no object until our two 
weeks limit had expired, we went, like a 
ship without a rudder, at the mercy of 
Fate—the toss-up of a penny frequently 
determining the choice of two roads 
which lead in nearly opposite directions. 

Jack is a great lover of shooting as is 
the writer, and we both had our rifles 
along. The horse was a good one in 
many respects, but one of his best 
features was the manner in which he 
stood fire. A gun discharged between 
his ears would hardly cause him to 
move. That was fortunate; for it was 
a very common occurrence to drive past 
a partridge (ruffed grouse) which would 
be sitting on a stone wall or fence not 
more than thirty feet from us. At such 
atime Jack would slip a cartridge into 
his little Stevens rifle, snap it shut and, 
through the Lyman sights, draw a bead 
so quickly that one would hardly expect 
a report before the bird would be beat- 
ing the ground with its wings. The 
spiteful little spit-fire would often drop 
them, even when the horse was walking 
slowly along. It would seem, at the 
first thought, an easy matter to hit 
them at such short range, yet it is not 
easy until one becomes somewhat ac- 
customed to it, and I doubt very much 
if it can be done with any degree of 
certainty with the ordinary kind of notch 
sight from a moving carriage. 

Gray squirrels and hares were fre- 
quently seen and some were shot, but 
we soon came to the conclusion that, if 
we wanted sport without slaughter, we 
must look along the river bottom for it. 
Shooting a few head of game to give to 
the'natives with whom we staid at night 
did much to gain us a welcome, with 
the best bed and all their table afforded; 
but we soon learned that to gain the 
everlasting esteem, respect and, I might 
add, reverence of the farmer we had 
only to make a few successful shots on 
woodchucks to bring the owner of the 
premises out to thank us most heartily. 
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The woodchuck is known as a pest al- 
most everywhere in the West as well as 
in the East, and while it is abundant in 
many sections it is more than that. in 
many localities along the Connecticut 


‘Valley. 


Shooting game in a sportsman-like 
manner is a source of much pleasure 
which brings with it more or less grati- 
fication. Woodchucks are anything but 
game, yet the pleasure derived from 
dropping them, dead, with a tiny rifle 
ball is two-fold, or was on our expedi- 
tion for the following reasons. Wood- 
chucks are very tenacious of life and it 
requires fine shooting to kill them in- 
stantly. Unless hit in the heart or 
brain, they make a run or dive for their 
burrows and remain there until about to 
die. Then they come out if they can. 
They abound in such numbers that the 
farmers find it difficult to exterminate 
them. A few are caught in steel traps, 
but it does not seem to diminish their 
number. They are too wild and wary 
to kill with the shotgun and few of the 
natives own a rifle or possess the skill 
necessary to hit them with one at the 
distance they must be shot. A. good 
shot, however, can kill them easily, and 
after he has laid out three or four he not 
only receives the gratitude of the land- 
owner, whose crops the woodchuck 
works sad havoc among, but he excites 
the man’s admiration for what is con- 
sidered by our farmers phenomenal 
shooting. : 

Our modus operandi was to drive 
along until a varmint was discovered. 
Then, if not too far away, Jack would 
step from the carriage, on the opposite 
side from the ’chuck, and take a good 
rest over the wall or fence. So long as 
the horse walked along the little rodents 
did not mind it, but if the horse stopped 
they would make a run for their bur- 
rows—take a last look before entering, 
then dive in. After Jack got into posi- 
tion he would give a sharp whistle. 
Then the marmot would sit up on its 
haunches to learn what all the noise 
was about, and in a moment might have 
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heard another noise, if not hit. Then 
Jack would get into the carriage, wipe 
out the rifle and watch for another as 
we drove along. The firing would, of 
course, attract the attention of the 
farmers, many of whom were at work 
near the roadside. They were not slow 
to take in the situation, and a hail of 
applause frequently followed a success- 
ful shot. Shooting two or three of the 
animals on a man’s mowing lot would 
invariably insure a good stopping place 
for the night, and in several instances 
the farmers absolutely refused to receive 
any compensation for the accommoda- 
tion other than to have us shoot a few 
more before we again started on our 
aimless ramble. It was thus we gained 
many friends and learned the route to 
the highest points and places to snap the 
camera at and from. 

Along the river from Lebanon to 
Orford, New Hampshire, is, I think, one 
of the places of all others to remember. 
The roads were good and the scenery 
beautiful. The well-defined figures of 
many mountains were discernible from 
the hills which we occasionally ex- 
plored—for we would frequently leave 
the carriage at a friendly farm-house 
while we proceeded to scale the rocky 
heights of some granite-crowned emi- 
nence. : 

We were, in our enthusiasm, inclined 
to do much to begin with, and found 
ourselves a little lame and the worse for 
our climbing, but soon became accus- 
tomed to it and, as Jack put jit, went 
“anywhere that a cat could go.” 

And such views! the green hills and 
valleys, with now and then a maple or 
birch whose scarlet or golden color 
served as a reminder that the summer 
with all its heat and dust and uncom- 
fortableness had passed and that the 
grand and glorious Autumn was here. 

“Why can we not make our photo- 
graps in colors ?” mused Jack one day. 
“What a grand spectacle this would be 
in October when the whole business is 
dressed up in scarlet, green and gold. 
Just look at that corn-field which has 
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more than a thousand yellow dots upon 
its surface. It fairly makes my mouth 
water to think of the rich pumpkin pies 
someone is going to have. And those 
apple trees—one as yellow as the other 
is red with the abundance of fruit there- 
on. The purple plum; the prolific yield 
of those crab-apple trees; the broad 
acres of grass land and hundreds of 
bushels of yellow corn. And we, poor 
misguided mortals, shut up for eleven 
months in the year while these people 
live to enjoy life the whole year 
through.” 

And Jack drew a long breath that 
seemed like a sigh at the thought of the 
desk in the large dry-goods house of 
Wool & Cottcn, to which he must re- 
turn in a few days. 

There is a kind of independence in 
such a trip that the camper or hotel- 
dweller knows not of. He becomes the 
guest of the well-meaning farmer, who, 
instead of laying plans to extort high 
prices for his night’s entertainment of 
man and beast, tries to spread his best 
before him. And, as a rule, it is much 
better than many of the expensive hotels 
give thcir patrons, while the price, if 
asked, is invariably a very modest one. 
A stranger who enters their house with 
a ravenous appetite and devours half 
there is on the well-loaded table flatters. 
and pleases them, for—the good house- 
wife thinks—it shows that he appre- 
ciates her fare. And the man—well, he 
knows what it is to be hungry and 
“likes to see folks eat well.” And then 
the hospitality of those Northern peo- 
ple, it is so real; so unaffected and genu- 
ine that one knows when he receives an 
invitation to “ Stop over night with us. 
again when you come back along,” that 
it is sincere (and not assumed as a mat- 
ter of form, while at the same time the 
people would prefer to never see you 
again). 

At one place we were at our usual 
sport of shooting woodchucks where 
they were unusually plentiful and had 
killed seven in going less than a mile. 
We had invited a man to ride with us 
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and, to indulge his curiosity a little, had 
explained that for the time being we 
were a kind of vagabonds with no 
special destination in view before night 
should overtake us, when we must look 
for some place to stop over the Sabbath. 
Nearing a fine, thrifty-looking house, he 
said: “Gentlemen, I have watched 
your shooting with much interest and 
Satisfaction, for you have done me good 
service in it. Those troublesome pests 
you have killed are doing me great in- 
jury. Stop with me over Sunday and 
kill all you can.” We accepted his 
kind offer with pleasure and proceeded, 
under his guidance, to slay the rodents. 

When, in the evening, we washed our 
empty shells and re-loaded them, our 
host watched the operation with as 
much interest as he had the shooting, 
and remarked that “Rifles and their 
appendages have changed a great deal 
in the past thirty years.” We had a 
most enjoyable stay with those people, 
and it was with reluctance that we left 
them on .our return trip. Then we 
crossed the river over one of those old- 


time toll-bridges, which still exist, and 
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where one must pay a few cents every 
time he crosses the river. 

It was a splendid time we had on 
that trip. The entire change of scene; 
the people we met—so whole-souled, 
kind-hearted and honest; the fresh, 
bracing mountain air and the whole- 
some food, fruit and pure milk; and 
those “cider lunches,’ composed of 
brown bread and cheese, washed down 
by generous glasses of “New England 
wine,” are something not easily for- 
gotten, for we had acquired appetites 
like a buzz-saw and did the viands 
justice. 

Like all vacations, ours came to an 
end and it was with regret that we 
turned the horse over to its owner; put 
our traps aboard the train, and turned 
our faces toward the city. Jack was 
“home-sick” for a week after we got 
back, but soon brightened up and “al- 
lowed” that our tour had done him a 
great deal of good. He says, “You 
and I are going again next year, old 
fellow, sure.” 

Somerville, Massachusetts. 


DEN. 


MATTHEWS. 


Sweet little Bessie, sitting there, 
Across the table opposite me, 
With the lamp-light soft in her shining hair 
And a smile on her face of childish glee. 
’Tis a game of dominoes, in the Den, 
And she laughs and says, with small regard 
For the fortune ill that meets me then— 
“Papa goes to the bone-yard. 
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And every night, when the sun is low, 
After the supper is out of the way, 
She takes my hand, and together we go 
Up to the Den for the evening’s play. 
And, forgetting the work that wearied me, 
And the dolly and book and pictured card, 
We play for the move that is sure to be— 
“Papa goes to the bone-yard.” 


Over her head there hangs a gun, 

On the death-locked horns of two rival deer; 
And the spoils on an angler’s outing won, 

And the rods and reels and the tackle queer. 
But little cares she for the trophies grim, 

Or the tackle and gun with usage scarred, 
If the play comes right to please her whim— 

“Papa goes to the bone-yard.”’ 


And every night we play and play, 
’Till mamma comes with the night-gown white, 
And spirits my sweetheart away— 
Leaving a kiss and a sweet good-night. 
And I turn to my paper and pen and book; 
For the light of the Den is sadly marred, 
And I miss the words with the smiling look— 
“Papa goes to the bone-yard.” 


Ah! little sweetheart! time flies fast, 
And some of these days I fear that you 
Will follow the sweethearts of the “past, 
And flit from the den, as sweethearts do. 
But I cannot think you will quite forget, 
When you come to solve Life’s problem hard, 
The days when you said with mock regret— 
“Papa goes to the bone-yard.” 


Some day, sweetheart, perhaps you'll come 
Back to all that is left of me— 
Back to the den in the dear old home, 
Our evening haunt of the “ used-to-be.” 
And you will not smile as now you do, 
You will speak with a different tone and word; 
But then, as now, ’twill be just as. true— 
“Papa goes to the bone-yard.” 
—The American Angler. 





THE CHAPPARAL COCK. 


NE of the strangest birds found in 
the dry country of Arizona and 
Southern California is doubtless the 
Chapparal Cock, or Road-runner as it is 
commonly. called. Driving along a 
dusty road, one may suddenly see ahead 
of him, keeping in front of the horse 
about thirty or forty yards without any 
apparent effort, one of these peculiar 
birds, which for a distance of some- 
times two or three miles will occupy the 
same position in advance of the traveller, 
then suddenly disappear as quickly as it 
came on the scene. The bird is pecu- 
liarly shaped and, once seen, can never 
be mistaken for any other species. The 
body is about the same size as that of a 
bantam chicken and has a long, slender 
tail, broader at the end; in color it isa 
dark-gray, and the head carries a black 
crest. 

There are many stories told of this 
bird, and one that I always regarded 
with suspicion was about its being death 
on rattlesnakes; until one time, when 
prospecting in Lower California, the 
truth of it came before my mind ina 
very forcible manner. The day before 
I had made a long journey and, being 
tired out, had rolled myself up in the 
blankets as soon as I had eaten my sup- 
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per. Exhausted with walking a long 
distance in the heat of the sun, I slept 
soundly—so soundly in fact that it was 
late in the morning when I opened my 
eyes and saw that the sun was high in 
the heavens. Hearing a loud chatter- 
ing behind me, I looked around to see 
what caused it and noticed a chapparal 
cock, with crest erect and feathers 
ruffled, running forward and backward 
and carrying in its bill pieces of cactus. 
Then suddenly, most probably attracted 
by the noise of the first bird, another 
one appeared on the scene, and he too 
commenced to carry pieces of cactus 
over to a little hillock close by. Moved 
by curiosity to know what they could 
be doing, I raised up on my knees and 
saw that they had encircled a rattle- 
snake with a ring formed of little balls 
of cactus. The rattlesnake at first did 
not seem to view his condition with 
much concern and laid quite still, watch- 
ing the movements of the two birds. 
Presently, angered by a peck in the 
rear, he darted savagely at the chap- 
paral cock, which flitted over to the 
outside of the ring of cactus, beyond 
which he could not follow it, Before 
he had time to coil again, the second 
bird stabbed him sharply in the back 
and flew away safe and sound outside 
the circle. Then it was that the rattle- 
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snake realized his position and saw that 
he was most effectually caged—for the 
bristling balls of cactus presented a 
barrier ‘he could not pass; and now, 
thoroughly roused, he lashed his tail 
from side to side, darting out his forked 
tongue at each approach of the birds, 
who kept up an incessant chattering— 
all the time pecking him at every oppor- 
tunity. This warfare could not last 
long. The rattlesnake, tired out and 
sore from incessant stabbing by the 
strong bills of the chapparal birds, at 
last lay exhausted, unable to move. 
This was what the birds had been wait- 
ing for, and at once one of them, flying 
a little distance over him, darted down 
and pierced his skull—finishing the one- 
sided combat then and there. Having 


killed him, the chapparal cocks flew off 





“ The rattlesnake was completely encircled by an 
impassable barrier.’ 





and disappeared from view. I supposed 
that, after they had taken so much 
trouble to kill the rattler, they -would 
eat part of him; but I was mistaken. 
The birds had evidently not been hunt- 
ing for the pot, but just killed him from 
a love of the sport. 

Many birds are fascinated by the 
steady gaze of the snake and held spell- 
bound, unable to move one way or an- 
other, and soon fall an easy victim. 
Not so these chapparal birds. The 
snake has no power to charm them, and 
in every combat which takes place they 
come out the victor, leaving the rattle- 
snake behind—dead in a ring of cactus, 
to dry up under the heat of a tropical 
sun. Jacques LARPENTEUR. 

Coronado Beach, California. 
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OUR FEATHERED ENEMIES. 


E have read countless articles on 

“Our Feathered Friends,” and 
there are many of them. Still I think 
that among the large number of birds 
which inhabit this country we may find 
some which may be rightly classed as 
enemies. We will at least glance over 
the list and see. 

First of all, in order to treat the sub- 
ject more fully, we will divide them into 
classes. 

Class I. 

Class IT. 

Class ITT. 

Class IV. 

Class I. Contains the crow, bobolink, 
yellow-headed and red-winged black- 
birds, purple and rusty grackle and the 
English sparrow. 

We will place the crow at the head 
of the list, as its well-known habit of 
devouring seed corn is known by all, 
but the corn is not its only food. In 
the West they do considerable damage 
to other cereals, such as oats, wheat, 
rye and barley. They are also fond of 
fruit, such as cherries, strawberries and 
raspberries. 

However, it is only occasionally that 
they attack our fruit, as they generally 
find an abundance of wild fruit. There 
is still another way in which the crow 
has proven itself an enemy to the farmer, 
and that is by the distribution of seeds 
of various noxious weeds, as sumac, 
poison ivy, dogwood, etc., upon whose 
berries they feed; it being a well-known 
fact that the germination of many kinds 
of seeds is hastened by their passage 
through the digestive organs of birds. 

Next on the list comes the bobolink. 
They do an immense amount of dam- 
age among the rice fields of the South, 
which they visit both in the spring at 
planting and again in the fall, before the 
harvest, and the planters have to go to 
considerable expense to hire people to 
frighten these birds off, in order to 
secure any of the crop. 

In the West great damage is done to 


Birds injurious to agriculture. 

Birds injurious to poultry. 
Birds injurious to game birds. 
Birds injurious to beneficial birds. 
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the fields of corn, oats, flax and wheat 
by the yellow-headed and red-winged 
blackbirds and the purple and rusty 
grackles, both at time of planting and 
also just before harvesting, when the 
grain is in the milk. Then large flocks 
of these birds visit the grain fields and 
devour and break down an immense 
amount of the grain. 

Last of all comes the English spar- 
row who, everyone knows, has a great 
liking for all sorts of small grain, and 
they manage to get, at least, their share 
of everything going. They are also 
reported as doing considerable damage 
to fruit, principally the grape and apple, 
in some parts of the country. 

Class II. Birds injurious to poultry. 
Here, again, we find the crow; this time 
he is feeding upon eggs, when he can 
find them, and upon the young chickens. 
Many of the chicks that are missed, and 
charged against the “wicked hawk,” 
may be rightly charged to the crow. 
In this class may also be placed the 
duck, hawk, pigeon hawk, sharp-shin- 
ned hawk, cooper’s hawk and great 
horned owl, all of which are very fond 
of poultry, both young and old. 

Class III. Birds injurious to game 
birds. In this class the sharp-shinned 
hawk and great horned owl occupy the 
most prominent place as they destroy a 
great many of our game birds—seem to 
prefer them to poultry. There are oth- 
ers which occasionally prey upon our 
game, but not so persistently as the 
above. The crow, too, may possibly 
spoil an occasional hatch. 

Class IV. The birds in this class 
may be called the worst enemies, as they 


destroy a large number of the birds which’ 


are beneficial. Among their victims 
are many of our insectivorous friends. 
The screech owl, sharp-shinned hawk, 
Cooper’s hawk and pigeon hawk, also 
members of the shrike family, feed 
largely upon small birds, while the crow 
and blue jay devour the eggs of smaller 
birds; and, while the English sparrow 
does neither, he belongs to this class, 
as he not only drives away our native 


birds but also destroys their nests, even 
breaking their eggs and killing their 
young; and where bluebird, pewee and 
wren once abounded, the Passer domes- 
ticus is the only one found. 

There are other of our birds which at 
certain seasons may be injurious, and 
which others may think should be 
included in this list, still, as they are 
beneficial the greater part of the time, 
we will not class them among “Our 
Feathered Enemies.” 

S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Ballston Spa, New York. 
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THE RUFFED GROUSE. 





HIS, 

one of 

our gamiest 

of game 

birds, is 

found in all 

SM suitable lo- 

calities in 

Eastern 

i North Am- 

Himton erica, south 

" HF intothe Car- 

“Solinas, and 

also in Oregon, Washington and the 

Rocky Mountains. He is known in 

different localities bv different names— 

namely: In New England he is known 

as the Ruffed Grouse and Partridge, and 

in his southern range as the Pheasant— 

these last two names being misnomers, 

as he is neither the one nor the other. 

Also known as the Drumming Grouse, 

Shoulder-knot Grouse and Ruffed 
Heath-cock. 

Scientists classify this bird into several 
varieties, according to locality and plum- 
age, as Canada Ruffed Grouse, Gray 
Ruffed Grouse, Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 
and so forth. These are, however, mere 
geographical or climatical varieties of 
the same bird. The favorite haunts of 
this bird are high mountains, covered 
with a dense growth of evergreens, steep 
and rocky hillsides near some stream of 
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water (where walking is both laborious 
and noisy), also in swampy lands where 
fallen trees make it impossible to ap- 
proach them quietly. Here the sports- 
man must go if he is after these feath- 
ered beauties, and he who can secure a 
good bag of these birds must indeed be 
quick with eye and hand and one not 
easily startled, for they rise with a 
mighty rush and whir—scattering the 
bright autumn leaves and making such a 
noise as to often startle even old, ex- 
perienced hunters. I have no doubt that 
many a one of Sports AFIELD’s readers 
has stopped, time and again, and, with 
half-open mouth, watched them fly out 
of reach, before ever realizing that he 
had a gun with him and was looking 
for just such a bird. 

After being flushed the second time, 
these, “prides of the forest” often retire 
to some dense hemlock and there on a 
limb, close to the trunk and on the op- 
posite side of the tree from you, they 
will remain perfectly still until all danger 
is over; then quietly drop to the grcund. 
It has often been stated that when sev- 
eral of these birds are found in a tree, 
by keeping their attention engaged by 
the barking of a dog, all may be 
shot—providing you shoot the lower 
one first. This, I am inclined to think, 
is a trifle far-fetched. These birds may 
be occasionally seen in pairs wandering 
along the edge of grain fields in search 
of fallen grain and also occasionally dust- 
ing themselves in some woodland road. 
Few birds are better known and none 
more esteemed for its flesh than is the 
subject of this article. On being sur- 
prised while with their young, the old 
bird will at once begin to tumble about 
and, feigning lameness, endeavor to en- 
tice you away from the spot, and should 
you follow her for a short distance you 
will be surprised to see her suddenly 
take wing and be off like a shot. Upon 
returning to the place where you first 
started her you will be unable to find 
any trace of her brood, so completely 
have they concealed themselves—their 
plumage so completely harmonizing with 
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the surroundings; and here they will 
remain hidden until called by the parent 
bird. 

To this species alone belongs the 
habit of drumming and this sound is 
produced by the bird’s rapidly beating 
its short, stiff wings against some fallen 
log or other hard objects, and is not a 
vocal production as some suppose. This 
drumming is performed by the male bird 
only and is heard mostly during the 
mornings and evenings of spring and, 
should the day be still, this noise may 
be heard for fully halfa mile. This call 
is usually intended to attract the atten- 
tion of the female, but often leads to a 
pitched battle should another male bird 
happen to be near. 

Nothing can excel the grace with 
which the ruffed grouse moves about 
while on the ground. Walking with 
proud step, elevated crest and ruff more 
or less raised and its beautiful tail partly 
spread, he is indeed the pride of the 
woodland. In the winter, when the 
ground is covered with snow, these birds 
are often trapped, either with the com- 
mon dead-fall held up by the figure-4 
trigger or by what is called a twitch-up. 
This latter is formed by bending down a 
small sapling and attaching a cord and 
slip-noose, so that if the bird is so un- 
fortunate as to put its head into the 
noose it is immediately jerked into mid- 
air by the liberating of the sapling. In 
mid-winter when suddenly alarmed they 
have been known to dive into freshly 
fallen snow, coming out at a consider- 
able distance and again taking wing. 
During extreme cold weather, when the 
wind is blowing hard, they often resort 
to some protected spot and allow them- 
selves to be snowed under—there re- 
maining until the weather moderates. 
This has been known to cause the death 
of many of these proud birds; for, 
should a rain set in, followed by a hard 
freeze, a crust is sure to be formed that 
will hold them prisoners for life. 

The food of the grouse consists of 
seeds, berries, grain, chestnuts, acorns 
and beech-nuts; in winter, when these 
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are covered with snow, they devour 
large quantities of the tender buds of 
shrubs—especially those of the alder 
and laurel—these last often causing the 
flesh to become unwholesome and even 
poisonous. Occasionally these birds re- 
sort to the orchard in search of fallen 
apples and, should the snow continue 
on the ground for a long time, they fre- 
quently enter the barn-yard and feed 
with the poultry; at which time they 
become quite tame. But as soon as the 
weather moderates they are again off to 
the woods and as wild as ever. 
S. R. INGERSOLL, 





Does the Buffalo Bellow ? 


Regarding the enquiry as to buffaloes 
bellowing, I think it can be safely as- 
sumed that they do not. I have spent 
many years among their herds, from the 
Saskatchewan to the Rio Grande—in 
fact, camped in their midst for many 
days with a view to studying their ways, 
habits and peculiarities, and have seen 
them in all conditions and stages of life : 


bulls, calves and cows, young and old, 
grazing quietly, fighting furiously, court- 
ing, gambolling, frightened, wounded 
and dying. But in no instance have I 
heard a single one bellow. They grunt 
loudly when contented, and snort sav- 
agely when wounded or brought to bay, 


but never bellow. I witnessed a chal- 
lenge and a fight between two bulls 
on Powder River, Montana, in 1880, 
and the proper occasion for bellowing 
was the mutual preliminaries leading up 
to this fight. But no bellowing oc- 
curred. I once put this identical ques- 
tion to “Two Moons,” a _ prominent 
Cheyenne chief who had been acquaint- 
ed with buffalo and their ways from his 
early childhood, but he assured me that 
neither he nor ‘any of his people had 
ever heard a bison give utterance to a 
genuine bellow. 
Lieut. J. M. T. ParTELLo, 
Toledo, Ohio. U.S. Army. 
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WE should be pleased to receive nat- 
ural history notes from your section. 
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A Monster Elk. 


Several years ago—while hunting in » 
what is now Custer County, Colorado— 
I had some fine sport after an elk. The | 
party consisted of an old hunter whom 
we will call “Old Asa” (as that was the 
name he usually went by), my father 
and I, anda dog. We had been hunt- 
ing in one section for some days with 
poor success, and were moving our camp 
to try our luck in another place. Old 
Asa was driving the team down a long 
gulch and father and I had taken along 
the timbered ridge in hopes of finding 
some gaine. We had not gone far when 
we heard the dog barking and knew he 
had game at bay. 

We hurried on through the thick 
timber and over logs, expecting to get a 
shot at a deer. Imagine our surprise, 
on coming over a little ridge, to see not 
more than four rods distant a huge bull 
elk fighting with the dog. He was 
jumping around so, to keep the dog off, 
that it was hard to get a good shot; but 
father finally fired—hitting him in the 
point of the shoulder. At that he came 
tearing down through the brush directly 
toward us and came so near running 
over us that I didn’t think of shooting 
until he was well past. The dog stopped 
him in a few hundred yards and father 
got another shot. He then took to the 
prairie and the last we saw of him for a 
while he was at least a mile off and go- 
ing at a 2:40 gait on a trot. 

We ran back to the wagon, unhitched 
the horses, and two of us started in pur- 
suit. We came up with him in about 
two miles and the little dog had him 
pretty well worn out. Old Asa ran 
alongside and took a shot, but missed, 
He finally ran out on a point of rocks, 
from whence he could not get off, and 
then Old Asa promptly gave him his 
quietus. He dressed 700 pounds mak- 
ing him about 1,200,pounds gross. The 
horns weighed sixty-five pounds. I 
have never scen but one larger pair and 
they are now in the D. & R. G. express 
office at Cafion City. M. G. Wricut. 

Cripple Creek, Colorado, 





The Return of Roger. 


I have returned from my annual hunt 
—the camp-hunt of ’92. Two of my 
neighbors went with me into the woods 
and they have also returned. We brought 
back our guns and most of our ammuni- 
tion. Our dogs returned with us; fol- 
lowed us in willingly and cheerfully, 
without being chained to our chariot 
wheels, or even enticed by alluring 
whistles or false and flattering words. 
My dog, old Kaiser, came on in advance 
of the wagon most of the way, and 
was hunting scraps in the back yard 
long before his master’s olfactories 
caught the aroma wafted from the 
kitchen’s open windows. 

“Have you any game?” anxiously 
queried Mrs. Reed, who met us at the 
gate. 

“Certainly not,” I replied, testily. 
“Haven't I told you, time and again, 
that we are not market hunters? Un- 
derstand, Madame, we do not aspire to 
pose as wholesale butchers of game. 
As gentlemen-sportsmen we can find 
sufficient enjoyment in—ah—that is to 
say—communing with Nature in her 
most secret haunts.” 

“Law me!” remarked Mrs. Reed; “I 
should think that would be awful hungry 
work.” 

“It is, Maria,” heartily acquiesced one 
of my companions—who is also Mrs. 
Reed’s half-brother. “For the Lord’s 
sake, let me get into the kitchen.” 

* * * * 


Our first camp-fire was built on the 
8th day of December. On the day be- 


fore Christmas it was allowed to expire 
for want of fuel. If we had hung on a 
day or two longer, some of the rest of us 
would have expired. Our dogs looked 
like animated skeletons, and they had 
fared better than ourselves; for there 
was a trapper’s camp near and the dogs 
could eat ’coon—a feat that has always 
been impossible for me. During the 
sixteen days of our stay we religiously 
abstained from an unnecessary slaughter 
of game, respected the non-exportation 
laws enacted a few years since by the 
Legislature of Arkansas, and wounded 
no deer or bear that we failed to get. 
In this respect we have nothing to re- 
proach ourselves with. 

We camped on Schubert’s Island in 
the Cache Lowlands. It was a brilliant 
thought of my own that led us to select 
that locality. Smith and Jenkins both 
wanted to go somewhere else. They 
were predjudiced against Schubert’s 
Island, and for no cause whatever. In- 
deed, Smith said that he could kill more 
game in his own calf-pasture than we 
could find in a week’s hunt where I 
wanted to go; but I told him that if I 
didn’t hang up a deer within twenty- 
four hours after striking the island he 
could call me a liar without fear of 
results. Smith accepted the terms 
under protest—and I wish to say right 
here that Smith is a man of his word 
and fulfilled his part of the contract to 
the letter. 

It was the understanding before we 
started that I should write up the hunt 
on our return. Under the circumstances 
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I tried to get out of the job; but 
the boys are inexorable. So I have 
decided to make the account as brief 
and plain as possible. The following 
summary explains itself: 

We were in camp sixteen days. 
bill of fare during this time was— 


The 


First threedays: Grub furnished by our wives. 

Five days: Bread and bacon. 

Four days: Fried squirrel and bread. 

Two days: Fried ducks s se 

Two days: Bread. 

Total, sixteen.* 

There you have it in a nutshell. I 
would like to add that I have put down 
bread several times in the above table 
where it would have been nearer the 
truth to have written putty or charcoal. 
Smith was our cook and he has a way 
of juggling with flour and baking pow- 
der that no ordinary person can ever 
hope to acquire. 

Our deer failed to materialize. I 
don’t think there were six deer within a 
radius of ten miles of our camp. Jenk- 
ins, on one of his hunts, found the track 


of a big buck and carefully cut the 
clay in a circle about the hoof-print, lift- 
ed it out intact and carried it to camp. 
When the rest of us came in Jenkins had 
framed the track with some bits of bark 
and had it hanging over the fire-place. 
It was a rare bit of bricabrac and we 


admired it in speechless silence. Final- 
ly I transplanted the hoof-mark into a 
bare piece of ground before the camp 
door and yelled for my old dog Kaiser. 
For a few minutes we had a pic-nic. 
Kaiser would catch the scent, lift his 
head and bellow and then lunge out 
like mad—only to come back, dis- 
gruntled at his failure to follow the 
trail and then try it all over again. Fin- 
ally he gave up and sneaked off into 
the bushes, Jooking as though he had 
just learned of hereditary insanity in his 
family and could even then feel the cob- 
webs gathering on his intellect. 
Only one startling incident occurred 
*I add this foot-note through fear of Smith and under 
compulsion. Smith big me to insert ‘‘ coffee” as a 
ar adjunct to our billof fare. Smith made some- 


ing three times a , but the —_ knows it wasn’t 
coffee. However, Smith says it was. R. R. 
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during our sojourn on the island. The 
over-flow from the rising river began to 
fill the low grounds, and a trapper (one 
of the kindly neighbors to whom our 
dogs owed so much) told us that we 
could certainly kill a deer by watching 
a trail that the game would travel when 
driven by the water from their summer 
range. He showed us the exact spot 
for our vigils, and Jenkins and myself 
lay in ambush there for an entire day. 
Nothing came. Next morning I took 
Smith as an assistant and crawled into 
the old nest behind the big log on the 


‘edge of the brake, and before we had 


finished our second game of euchre we 
heard a snapping of dry cane and a 
splashing in the water and felt reason- 
ably sure that something was coming. 

It was one of the loveliest of Decem- 
ber mornings. The sun shone brightly 
in the eastern sky and the silver-green 
sheen of the cane blades glistening in 
its rays contrasted vividly with the tree 
trunks’ sombre gray. The varied tinges 
of the autumn leaves also contrasted 
with something else, but I can’t just 
now recollect what it was. Not a 
breath of air was stirring. It was a 
morn instinct with the spirit of peace 
and happiness—yet, just beyond the 
range of our vision in the brake, that 
great big brute was sloshing around in 
the water, and making all the noise it 
could, without the slightest regard for 
our feelings. 

The footsteps drew nearer. 

“IT can see him,” whispered Smith, 
fairly trembling in his eagerness to get 
ashot. “It’s a bear.” 

There was a momentary, indistinct 
view of something huge and black. A 
cold chill clambered, like a_ playful 
lizard, along my vertebre, as I thought 
how the monster might yet cheat us 
both and retreat without affording a 
chance for inflicting a fatal wound. 
Then 

The cane parted, and out stepped an 
old black sow. She was about five feet 
long, three high and six inches thick 
(omitting fractions). We could have 
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fired upon her from our concealment as 
she stood in her silent majesty and 
about six inches of mud; but, as she 
was standing edgeways toward us, there 
was a chance of missing her—and, be- 
sides, we were both of the opinion that 
the game laws of Arkansas forbade the 
killing of hogs not our own after the 
15th of November. These reasons, and 
the respect due to her sex, caused us to 
hold our deadly hands, and up tog a. 
m. on this the 12th day of April the 
writer has never had occasion to regret 
our leniency. A _ single shot would 
have surcharged our camp with pork, 
but we would have lacked the where- 
withal (and lard) for frying it and none 
of us were fond of, pork soup. 

We are going hunting again in the 
month of November of the current year, 
but we shall contract with a West Mem- 
phis dealer for our deer before we start. 
Under all circumstances, this is the 
safest plan and it is one that we shall 
invariably adopt hereafter. 

RoGER REED. 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


———— 


AN ARKANSAS DEER HUNT. 





BY J. A. BALES. 


HINKING it may be of interest to 

Sports AFIELD’s readers, I will give 
an account of my first day’s hunt after 
deer in Arkansas. My party consisted of 
eight (including myself). We boarded 
the through train from New York to 
St. Louis on the P. C. & St. L. Railway 
at Xenia, Ohio, at 10 a. m., and arrived 
at Wynne Junction, Arkansas, the next 
morning at 8—having made the 640 
miles in less than twenty-four hours. 

At this station we procured teams to 
haul our baggage to our camping place 
—some fifteen miles away. As the 
roads in Arkansas are not so easy to 
follow as those in our native State, and 
being unfamiliar with the country 
and the drivers not knowing a great 
deal more than we did, we duly pro- 
ceeded to get lost. After a great deal 
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of twisting and turning, sometimes fol- 
lowing an old dim hay-road and some- 
times a cattle trail; and then again 
driving across the prairie regardless of 
road or trail, we at last came to the 
road that would take us to our destina- 
tion. Night soon came on and, not 
knowing how far we were from our in- 
tended camping place, we drove the 
teams to one side of the road and pre- 
pared to camp for the night. Some of 
the boys objected to this and, after quite 
a parley, it was decided to move on. 
So the mules were again hitched up and 
the wagons driven back to the road. It 
was now so dark the drivers could not 
see the way, so we had to go in front 
and guide them. After going about a 
quarter of a mile we heard some dogs 
barking just in front of us; a few hun- 
dred yards further and we saw a light 
shining and knew we were near a ranche 
or dwelling of some kind. It proved to 
be a stock ranche and great was our joy 
when, on enquiring, we learned it was 
the place we had been trying to find. 
As it was only a short distance from the 
ranche to our camping ground, we soon 
had our tents up, a fire burning and the 
coffee-pot boiling, and by the time the 
teams were cared for we had plenty of 
hot Java and a hurriedly prepared sup- 
per, to which we did ample justice. 
As-we expected to remain in camp 
some three or four weeks, we spent the 
greater part of the next day in fixing 
our tents and getting our things in or- 
der. 

On the morning of the day next fol- 
lowing we started out prospecting for 
signs of deer. About a half mile from 
camp, on coming to a small bit of 
prairie, 1 saw two deer start out of the 
long grass and disappear in the woods 
two or three hundred yards away. I 
only got sight of them for a moment, 
but could not resist the impulse of firing 
one shot after their retreating forms. 

After going about three miles from 
camp, I crossed a small stream (at that 
time a dry one) and ascended a slight 
rise of ground when, on looking directly 




















»in front of me and about one hundred 


yards away, 1 saw a deer quietly feed- 
ing, unconscious of my approach. It 
was but the work of a moment to bring 
my gun to my shoulder; but as I could 
not clearly see in just what position the 
animal was standing, I took deliberate 
aim at some part of its body and pressed 
the trigger. As the report of the gun 
rang out, I saw the deer whirl almost 
around and nearly fall to the ground 
but recover itself and bound off through 
the woods. I quickly send two more 
shots after it—neither of which take 
effect—and the deer is soon out of 
sight. 

In the mean time some of the boys 
had seen it at a distance and sent sev- 
eral more shots in its direction, none of 
them hitting it. I at once went to the 
spot where the deer had been standing 
when I fired the first shot, and on look- 
ing along the trail I had the satisfaction 
of finding the leaves well sprinkled with 
blood—thus proving my aim had been 
true. The other boys now came up, 
and after following the trail a short dis- 
tance, Mr. C——(who, being slightly in 
advance, saw the deer get up from the 
ground) gave him a broadside shot at 
short range. So confident was he he 
had killed it that nothing but the 
blood trail leading on would convince 
him otherwise; but on examining the 
deer, when we finally got it, we found 
he had scored a clean miss. 

On examining the ground where the 
the deer had been lying, we found two 
great pools of blood, one on each side— 
showing that my ball had passed 
through its body. 

We followed on the trail; but soon 
the drops of blood got smaller and in a 
short time we could find none at all. 
As we could only follow the trail by the 
blood, we now knew we either had to 
give up the deer or go back to camp 
and get our dog. We had brought a 
slow trailing hound with us, as we 
thought we might need him in a case of 
this kind. Mr. B—— = said he would go 
back to camp with me; so, after getiing 
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our course, we set out. We soon 
reached camp and in a few minutes 
were on our way back—Mr. taking 
the course, while I, leading “Old Jack,” 
brought up the rear. 

If the reader has ever attempted to 
lead a fool dog three miles through a 
thick wood, he will know something of 
the job I had on my hands, and if any 
one can tell me why a dog will persist- 
ently endeavor to go on the opposite side 
of every tree and sapling that comes in 
the way, he will confer a great favor. 

We finally reach the spot where we 
left the other boys, and, leading Old 
Jack to a place where the deer had 
stood by an old log and where 
two patches of blood showed on the 
leaves, we slipped his collar. I had for- 
gotten to say that this was Jack’s first 
deer hunt and that we were in doubt as 
to whether or not he would run a deer 
trail. 

After some smelling and snuffling 
about through the woods, he took the 
trail and started off. We followed for 
nearly half a mile and had about come 
to the conclusion that he had crossed 
and taken the trail of another deer, 
when, Hark! the changed notes tell us 
he has it at bay. With what eagerness 
we rush forward—to find Jack circling 
round the deer and dodging the thrusts 
of its horns. A_ well-directed shot 
through the shoulder brings him down 
and our first deer in Arkansas is bagged. 
It proved to be a spike-buck, but the 
spikes being very. short we had thought 
it a doe. My first shot had passed 
squarely through the young buck a 
short distance in front of the hips, but 
without Jack’s aid we would never have 
gotten him. We soon had him dressed, 
tied on a pole, and on our way back to 
camp, and for supper that night we ha 
venison steaks. . 

New Jasper, Ohio. 
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As the fishing season opened on May 
1 this year, we look for good reports of 
Colorado waters in our next issue. 
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AN IOWA OUTING. 





[See Frontispiece.] 

EADER, did you ever camp out? 
If not, don’t fail to avail yourself 
of the very first chance to do so; and if 
you don’t get a chance, make one. I 
have yet to find any one who has ever 
enjoyed the privilege of a camp out— 
even when undertaken for the first time 
and with little spirit and many misgiv- 
ings—that, after one trial, a mention of 
the subject would not cause him or her 
to grow enthusiastic; and if you press 
the subject you will find from a fervid 
recital of the events that occurred dur- 
ing their camp out that they cherish the 
memory of it as one of the brightest 

spots in their lives. 

Such I am sure is the verdict of a party 
that started out about the middle of last 
September for a week’s outing. Our 
party consisted of four congenial spirits, 
accompanied by a light wagon witha 
pair of ponies for motive power. We 
piled tent, eatables and camp equipage 
in the wagon and ourselves on top. 
Old Don, a participant in many former 
camp-outs and chicken hunts, trailed 
behind, and so we set forth in a merry 
mood. Our destination we did not 
know, but we were going over on the 
“Wapsie” somewhere. We drove to 
the town of O—— the first day and 
stayed that night with friends. The 
next day, after a twenty-mile drive, we 
stopped about 2 o’clock and pitched 
camp on the bank of the Wapsie, in 
what proved to be our home for the 
next fortnight. We got snugly fixed 
the first afternoon. Profitting by an 
experience which one of the party had 
had on a former trip—that of trenching 
the tent during a terrible rain—we got 
prepared for the rain before it came this 
time. As usual, the first night out we 
didn’t go to sleep very early and were 
up in the morning somewhat earlier 
than we would have been had we staid 
at home—all feeling a little anxious to 
try our luck after game. By this time 
we all began to assume our camp names. 
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“Big Medicine Bill,” so named on ac--« 


count of his massive proportions and 
the fact of his being a patent medicine 
vendor. “The Executioner” acquired 
his title from his vocation (that of a 
barber); “The Dude,” too, was aprop- 
priately named—he being as fine as silk 
and the only unmarried man in the 
party. As for the writer, having once 
evinced a decided objection to the tent’s 
being over-charged with the smoke from 
sundry cheap tobaccoes, he was ever 
after alluded to as “ The Crank.” 

After a breakfast of bacon and eggs 
fried potatoes and coffee—such as can 
only be made on a camp stove in the 
woods—Big Medicine and the Execu- 
tioner took the rifles and went after 
anything in general and squirrels in par- 
ticular, while the Dude and Crank went 
a-fishing. The fishermen were lacking 
in experience, and, after vainly endeav- 
oring for nearly two hours to induce a 
pickerel to contribute his share to the 
programme, they were getting a little 
disgusted at their luck and had con- 
cluded to go to camp in ten minutes 
more if they didn’t catch something. 
Just before this time limit expired, the 
Crank got a strike and succeeded in 
landing a four-and-a-half-pound pickerel. 
The fish wasn’t very large but the yell 
this catch elicited fairly made the woods 
ring. The result was, as you probably 
will guess, we didn’t go to camp in ten 
minutes, but when we finally did go (in 
about an hour), we had four nice picker- 
el, aggregating nearly twelve pounds, 
and were two pretty well satisfied mor- 
tals. About the time we had dinner 
ready the hunters arrived, and, as they 
had seven fine young squirrels, it was 
evident we wouldn’t starve that day. 
After we had eaten our dinner, however, 
we were not so sure how much provi 
sion the party could consume; so Big 
Medicine and the Dude hitched up the 
ponies and went over to a farm-house 
to negotiate for some sweet milk for 
coffee, sour milk for pancakes and such 
like. The Executioner and the Crank 
fished a short time and succeeded in 
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getting a two-pound bass and another 
pickerel. After supper, it being quite 
chilly, we moved the stove into the tent, 
got ourselves comfortably located and 
played cinch until one of the party got 
forty-four in the hole on four bids and 
about 10 o'clock four tired, self-satisfied 
campers went to bed and were soon 
sound asleep. In the morning our bill- 
of-fare was fried fish, fried potatoes, pan- 
cakes with honey and that best of all 
drinks, good coffee. Pretty good fare 
at home, but unless your appetite was 
ever sharpened by sleeping out in a tent 
you can’t imagine how much better it 
tasted in the woods with ourselves for 
cooks. The Dude was an expert in the 
fine art of squirrel broiling and was 
given ample opportunity to display his 
skill on this trip. The Executioner 
attempted baking one morning, but 
wasn’t a glittering success—not hav- 
ing been given proper training by his 
wife at home. This day was passed in 
going to a neighboring small town for 
groceries, shooting at targets with our 
rifles and fishing a little. We shot, fished 
and had a good time generally every 
day; some days our game bag leading 
our creels and again our “fish cellar” 
would be the better supplied. 

In all we were in camp some twelve 
days, and, while failing to secure any 
wonderful amount of game (which, had 
we done so, would have resulted in 
much wanton waste), we all returned to 
our various avocations each with a great 
fund of cheerfulness which, while it can 
be long felt and enjoyed, is not suscep- 
tible of a very clear description in cold 





type. W. H. Dur. 
Brush Creek, Towa. 
The Irate Farmer. 
“Hetto, old man, have any luck 


shooting ?” 

“TI should say I did; shot seventeen 
ducks in one day.” 

“Were they wild?” 

“Well—no—not exactly; but the 
farmer who owned them was.” 


A Most Remarkable Experience. 


[Contributed.] 


A number of market hunters were in 
a Wichita (Kansas) clothing store, dis- 
cussing the scarcity of game, when 
Uncle Billy Polk told this yarn of the 
time when buffalo were plenty: 

“TI allow I once had the most remark- 
able experience on record. In the 
spring of ’75, T. and I went down 
on the Ninnescah to look for buffalo and 
scouted around for two or three days; 
but nary sign could we find of the 
‘spring flight.’ Disgusted at last, we 
were about to start back, but concluded 
to fish awhile before going. Our luck 
was good, and we were pulling in cats 
like sixty, when a buffalo poked his 
head over the bank, not forty feet from 
us, leisurely waded across to our side 
and stood on the top of the bank. 
There we was without a gun of any 
description nearer than camp; but 
T. was equal to the occasion. Says 
he: ‘Uncle Billy, by blood, he’s our’n!’ 
‘A gallon of whiskey he ain’t,’ says I. 
‘T'll go ye if I lose,’ says T With 
that he crawls up careful like to where 
the buffalo was standing and grabbed 
him by the hind legs, hanging on like 
death; and I’m blest if the old fellow 
didn’t give a quick jump and leave his 
hide in my partner’s hands. ‘By blood, 
Uncle Billy, I’ve lost,’ says T: We 
brought the hide back to town with us 
and I got my gallon of whiskey. But 
that buffalo was never heard of again.” 


——_—_——____—_——- 
The Common Far Western Ailment, 

There is more Catarrh in this section of our country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years it was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many yerrs doctors pronounced it a local disease, and 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore it requires constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market, Itis taken internally in doses of 
from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They offer 
one hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send 

for circulars and testimonials, Address, 3 

F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, Ohio 














Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 





“There is certainly thing in gli: 
of mind.”’—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 








g that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





THE BLACK BASS OF THE MARMATON. 





BY HARRY WEST. 


HE Marmaton River, in Eastern 

Kansas, has never enjoyed much 
of a reputation as a fishing stream. In 
the Osage, of which it is a branch—and 
the Neosho River, a few miles to the 
westward of its source—the angler can 
usually find an ample reward for his 
skill and patience, but the Marmaton has 
always been a trifie off-color from a 
fisherman’s point of view, and its waters 
are rarely troubled by the fly-caster. 

A few years ago I was visiting with 
some relatives near the town of Marma- 
ton—an insignificant little station on 
the Fort Scott, Wichita & Western 
Railway—and the sight of the thin line 
of shrubbery marking the course of a 
stream a few miles to the southward im- 
pressed me with the idea that life with- 
out an occasional fishing trip would be 
most unendurably dull. At the break- 
fast table one morning I announced my 
intention of securing a mess of fish for 
supper; but my only encouragement 
was embodied in pointers as to the best 
fish market in Fort Scott and a sugges- 
tion from my uncle that I could buy 
canned salmon and sardines at the vil- 
lage store. The idea of fishing in the 
Marmaton was received with derisive 


hoots that would have discouraged a 
less ardent desciple of the great Izaak; 
but I had made up my mind to go and 
would have persevered in my intentions 
against the advice of all the kindred in 
Christendom. 

If I was steadfaast in my purpose, I 
found that my cousins, as well, had the 
courage of their convictions. Not one 
of them would willingly countenance 
my folly in any way. Collectively and 
severally, I entreated the three “big 
boys” to go along, but my eloquence 
was all wasted. There was a younger 
lad, Joe, a boy of tender years, and him 
I terrorized into accompanying me; but 
‘twas against his better judgment. At 
the last moment he showed signs of a 
rebellious spirit, and I had to conciliate 
him by promises of candy and divers 
sweet but indigestible eatables to be be- 
stowed upon our return. He entered a 
decisive protest against burdening him- 
self with as much as a pin hook, and 
his actions generally were so different 
from what might have been expected 
from a boy that had been granted an 
opportunity to go fishing that I felt my 
enthusiasm perceptibly waning. 

Joe proved himself to be a reliable 
guide. He had promised to take me 


direct to the “best hole” on the stream, 
and I think he fulfilled his promise to 
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the letter. 1 found that -his boyish 
nomenclature was singularly appropri- 
ate. It was a “hole” to which he led 
me—nothing more or less. In fact, the 
Marmaton was simply a succession of 
holes and dry stretches of gravelly bed, 
and the majority of the pools were much 
too shallow to prove very alluring to an 
angler; but the stretch of water to 
which Joe led me was a notable excep- 
tion. From end to end it might have 
been one hundred yards long and was 
so wide that I could hardly cast a fly 
half way across. The water was quite 
as clear as Kansas streams are ever 
known to get, but the depth of the pool 
was sufficient to hide its bottom. 

A survey of the surroundings de- 
cided me upon beginning operations at 
the upper end of the hole, for here two 
or three logs had been lodged by some 
previous freshet and the water around 
them looked suspiciously fishy. It 
struck me at first glance as a nice spot 
to get a strike but a very poor place to 
handle a hard fighter; for to one of the 
half-submerged tree trunks a tangle of 
branches and vines still clung, and if a 
fish should once get in among them he 
was as good as lost. I confided my 
fears to Joe while jointing my rod and 
preparing for business, but the lad plain- 
ly intimated that I was borrowing 
trouble. It would be better, hé thought, 
to get a bite before “ goin’ any furder;” 
and having relieved his mind to this 
effect, he lost all interest in my further 
proceedings and wandered off up the 
creek to a miniature pool and began 
waging war with the frogs and craw- 
fish. 

A backward flirt of the rod, a twist of 
the wrist, and a grizzly king just touched 
the water by the side of the nearest log, 
made a jump of a few inches and then— 
May I be doomed to live in Kansas for 
six months at a stretch, if I didn’t think 
that some monster of the Marmaton was 
about to swallow line, rod and all! 

I was so startled that I forgot the les- 
son inculcated by long years of experi- 
ence and struck my fish instantly and 
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savagely. For a wonder, my precipi- 
tancy was not punished, as it should 
have been, by the loss of my fish. Well 
hooked, his first dash was for the shel- 
ter of the logs, and the strain in turning 
him was the most severe that rod of 
mine was ever called upon to endure. 
Then, like a flash, he was away for the 
lower end of the pool, the reel singing 
merrily, while I followed on, determined 
to fight the battle to a finish where 
there were no obstacles to tangle my 
line or to give my prize the slightest 
particle of advantage. I was as yet 
supremely ignorant of the identity of 
my proposed victim, but, from his style 
of fighting, I shrewdly suspicioned that 
I had hooked the biggest bass that ever 
ventured into the land of grasshoppers 
and prohibition. For ten minutes I was 
kept so busily employed that I had no 
chance to notice what was transpiring 
around me; but at the end of that time, 
as I stood arm-pit deep in the centre of 
the pool, with the fish sullenly tugging 
like a bull-dog at the end of forty yards 
of line, I discovered that Joe had given 
up craw-fishing and was executing a 
highly original war-dance in the mud at 
the water’s edge. His excitement was 
immense, while the conflicting advice 
that volunteered would have confused 
any one: “Pull him in!” he shouted. 
“Can’t you pull him in? Gimme hold 
of the pole an’ I'll help. Git around 
him an’ shoo him up to the bank—I can 
kill him with this club. Don’t let him 
git away !” 

I reeled in a few feet of line, and the 
fish was off again on another circle. I 
could feel, however, that his vain strug- 
gles had weakened him, and I kept him 
constantly moving. In less than thirty 
minutes from the time he was hooked, 
he floated up on his side in token of 
surrender and my fingers were in his 
gills—he proving to be, as I had thought, 
a big-mouthed black bass, and his weight 
on the scales of the Marmaton grocer, 
was just a trifle over five pounds. 

It was my first and last catch in the 
Marmaton River. Two hours of careful 
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fly-casting, in that pool and others, failed 
to secure proof of the existence of another 
bass, and, much against my will, I was 
forced to carry my big fellow home 
companionless. 

Sandoval, Illinois. 





IN FAIR NEBRASKA. 


B. J. Olson and E. L. Brown of Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, enthusiastic sportsmen 
and admirers of Sports AFIELD, started 
on an overland trip to the Yellowstone 
on May Ist. They will be gone for an 
indefinite time and may conclude to lo- 
cate permanently near the park. Their 
outfit consists of a spring wagon, team 
and two saddle horses, packs and a 
liberal armory and ammunition. Their 
route follows the North Platte River to 
the mouth of the Sweetwater, up the 
latter stream to Fort Wasatchie, where 
they will take the Wind River Trail into 
Jackson’s Hole, and from thence to the 
park. The boys will keep Sports 
AFIELD posted on their whereabouts 
from time to time. Mr. Brown is an old 
newspaper man and his letters will be 
interesting. Mr. Olson is well known 
to Nebraska coursing men—he having 
at one time a nice kennel of grey- 


hounds, 


* 
ok 


* 

I took a short trip around Northern 
Nebraska the last of April and found 
the prospects for game fair only. From 
the Niobrara to the Platte the country 
has been pretty well burned over and 
lots of prairie chicken have suffered. I 
imagine that the best shooting the 
coming season will be in the eastern and 
central portions of the State. I never 
saw wild fowl more numerous than they 
have been this season all over Neb- 
raska. 


* * 

At Long Pine I found some very fair 
trout-fishing in the Long Pine River. 
Trout in this stream are just beginning 
to rise to the fly, but the intelligent na- 
tive still insists in baiting with minnows 
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which the’ fish take very well. The 
Rainbow and Eastern brook trout are 
there in about equal numbers—the East- 
ern trout possibly predominating. Fish- 
ing goes on here the year around, and 
this, coupled with the fact that wall- 
eyed pike are finding their way into the 
stream, predicts a speedy extermination 
of the finny beauties. (Came pretty 
near saying “speckled beauties,” but 
caught myself in time.) 


* 
* a 


All along the line of the Elkhorn 
River pickerel and pike are being taken 
in large quantities. The seine is not 
altogether unknown here and no at- 
tempts are made to check the open vio- 
lation of the law. I did not hear of any 
dynamiters, but it is only a question of 
time when they too will aid the men 
with seine and spear in their work of 
extermination. 


* 
* * 


Quail are finding their way along 


-toward the head-waters of the Niobrara. 


The inaccessibility from railroads is 
protecting them in Boyd, Holt, Rock 
and Brown counties, and I think that 
some time in the near fututre this will 
be the best quail section in the State. 
While trout-fishing in the Long Pine 
River I could hear quail calling, prairie 
chicken booming, aud all day long duck 
and geese were passing over-nead. 


x 
oe * 


The proprietor of the Grant House at 
Alliance, popularly known as “Old 
Man Flick,” is going with his big ken- 
nel of deerhounds, greyhounds, and other 
dogs too numerous to mention, into 
Wyoming to settle down where he can 
have more room. Mr. Flick is never in 
his element except when, mounted ona 
bucking broncho with his seventy or 
eighty dogs of all kinds, he chases the 
wily coyote, the long geared jack-ass 
rabbit or the mild-eyed antelope. Be it 
hair or fur, everything that runs is game 
for Flick. 
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A goodly number of the B. & M. 
R. R. officials are lovers of dog and 
gun. Perhaps this accounts for their 
being so extremely courteous to sports- 
men travelling over that line. Mr. 
Holdrege, general manager, and his 
chief clerk, Mr. Loomis, are both crack 
shots with the shotgun. Mr. Birdsell, 
superintendent of train men on the 
Wyoming Division, drops in on me fre- 
quently and keeps me pretty well posted 
on the outlook through Central and 
Western Nebraska. All along the line 
from Grand Island to Broken Bow the 
quail-shooting will be good this year. 
The best chicken-shooting can be had 
from Anselmo to Alliance, with a dozen 
little towns to choose from as head- 
quarters. I am also told that the quail- 
shooting is good on the Denver line 
from Holdrege west to the Colorado 





line. C. P. HusBarpD. 
Broken Bow, Nebraska. 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL. 





HE fishes of the sea once met in a 

school to disscuss the all-important 
question, Whither are we drifting? Hav- 
ing no fear of getting out of their depth, 
they assembled as far down in the water 
as possible, in order to get at the bottom 
facts. One snake-like individual talked 
a good eel in a bass voice; but, becom- 
ing confused, began to flounder in his 
argument. The oyster then clamored 
to be heard and was only silenced by 
the razor shell, which threatened to 
shave his beard off if he didn’t shut up. 
The shark next made a few remarks, but 
the other fishes thought them too fin-ikin 
and didn’t want any maw. The sun fish 
was asked to throw a little light on the 
subject, but he was afraid the critics 
would carp and that always made him a 
blue fish. The star fish asked leave to 
point out a remedy for certain existing 
evils, but shot out of sight when the 
lobster crabbedly enquired how any one 
was to know which way he was point- 
ing. The lobster came so near getting 
into hot water by this that he turned 


scarlet at the thought. The presence of | 
public indignation was tremendous now, 
and the jelly fish, shaking with fear, 
opened a bivalve to let some of it 
escape. A turbot next remarked grave- 
ly that in his opinion fishes ought to 
rise in the world by hook or by crook, 
and with the sole purpose of trying to 
better their condition he had braved so 
many dangers as to find himself at times 
almost in seine. After this touching 
declaration, there was not a dry eye in 
the assemblage and the whale, to 
conquer his emotion, went out and blew 
off with some friends. This perform- 
ance shocked the cold-water crowd that 
hadn’t been invited and it adjourned 
with instructions to re-assemble near a 
sand bar. CAZADOR. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


The Whiskey Fisherman, 

“I want to protest against the gin- 
guzzling angler—the man who goes 
a-fishing with a little bit of tackle and a 
large array of whiskey,” a well-known 
angler writes us. “If a tongue were 
given to the pure and undefiled water, 
coursing pcacefully in its bed of gravel 
down the mountain side, it would talk 
plainly and like this: ‘Get out of here, 
you hog. Snuggle in your village 
rookeries and pour rivers of the nasty 
stuff into your equally vile self amidst 
befitting surroundings, but don’t defile 
my vicinity and blacken my respectable 
reputation by bringing the miserable 
stuff near me. Be a drunkard among 
your own kind. Go away and stay 
there.’”’’ 

And the brook would be talking like 
a gentleman and an honor to its kin- 
dred. 

Liquor has its places, and they are 
a-plenty, but it is very much out of place 
in the creel built for the immaculate 
mountain trout. 
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A BLACK-BASS CONTROVERSY. 


HERE is much. discussion at the 

present time in Oregon as to the 
advisability of introducing black bass 
into the Willamette River. The United 
States Fish Commission at Washington 
offers to furnish a sufficient quantity of 
fry to stock the river, and opinion 
seems to be much divided as to the 
acceptance of the youngsters. Those 
objecting to the plan give as their rea- 
son the voracity of the bass—alleging 
that, not satisfied with an abundant diet 
of small crabs and insects, it devours 
greedily the spawn of the trout and 
salmon, as well as the young of either. 
Then there are others who confine their 
animosity to the small-mouth variety, 
and are willing to introduce the large 
mouth, deeming it to be harmless. If 
the black bass really were as destructive 


to the young of salmon and trout as 
represented, it would be ridiculous to in- 
troduce him, and one can easily under- 
stand the strong opposition raised against 
his introduction. Again, if the dispute 
resolved itself into a mere choice of 
keeping the trout and salmon or intro- 
ducing an alien fish to the stream (which 
would destroy either variety) we would 
raise our voice against the propagation 
of the black bass also; but, speaking 
from experience, we do not believe that 
it is nearly so destructive as has been 
represented. Certainly not as much as 
these royal fish themselves, who, can- 
nibal-like, devour a considerable portion 
of the spawn of their own species. 

Quoting Judge Greene, than. whom 
there is no more ardent disciple of old 
Izaak Walton or better authority on pis- 
catorial matters—being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject on which he 
writes and strengthening his personal 
opinion, gained from close observation, 
by reference to such well-known and 
generally accepted authorities as Doctor 
Henshall, Hallock and Dolomiel—we 
give the following : 











“One salmon trout that follows the 
salmon up from the ocean. and clear to 
their furthest spawning grounds, and 
then like a hungry wolf tears the spawn 
from the mother salmon while she is 
complying with nature’s decree, will do 
the salmon more real harm than a thou- 
sand of either species. The enemies of 
the bass should inform us whether they 
are opposed to both or only the small- 
mouthed species. There is a vast differ- 
ence in their habits and habitats, al- 
though there is no material difference in 
their qualities as game or food fish. 
The small-mouths are said, generally, to 
prefer deep or swift, cool waters, while 
the large-mouths live in muddy, black 
pools, or in the shelter of old stumps or 
ledges. (See page 402 of the ‘Fish- 
eries and Fish Industries of the United 
States,’ and also memorandum recently 
issued by the United States Fish Com- 
mission.) 

“A peculiarity of the bass is that he 
hibernates when the temperature falls as 
low as 50 degrees. I do not mean that 
he assumes a state of complete torpidity 
or profound sleep like a bear, but in run- 
ning streams he retires to the deepest 
holes in the neighborhood of shelving 
rocks or sunken logs, under which he 
secludes himself and remains in a listless 
condition. In lakes or ponds they leave 
their usual haunts and retire to the deep- 
est and most secluded places and listless- 
ly await the return of warmer weather 
and water. 

“Through the kindness of Mr. B. S. 
Pague, director of our local weather 
bureau, I have at hand a complete ab- 
stract of the maximum, minimum and 
mean temperature of the Willamette 
River at Portland for every month, from 
January, 1882, to December, 18809, in- 
clusive. The mean temperature during 
these eight years was as follows: Janu- 
ary, 37.8; February, 41.4; March, 48.5; 
April, 53.2; May, 59.5; June, 63.3; 
July, 67.8; August 66.0; September, 
61.5; October, 54.0; November, 45.5; 
December, 42.0. 

“So it will be seen that even here in 
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the Willamette the bass will hibernate 
five months of the year. I have never 
taken the temperature of any of our 
mountain streams, but from my recollec- 
tion of goose-pimples as big as duck 
eggs when I have tried to bathe in them 
even in July and August, I should 
imagine that any bass that might by 
chance find his way into almost any of 
our trout streams would have to hiber- 
nate most of the entire year. In other 
words, it is not probable that the bass 
would ever undertake to inhabit these 
trout streams at all.” 


It seems, therefore, that it would not 
be well to refuse zz ‘toto the offer of the 
Fish Commission, but to accept it in 
part, and thus take into consideration 


_the feelings of a portion of the minority 


by introducing the large-mouth variety, 
against which there is but little opposi- 
tion. 

Certainly, the Willamette River, which 
is now so closely fished, needs some re- 
inforcement in the way of sport for the 
angler; for trout are getting scarcer 
year by year, and in introducing the 
black bass, sportsmen would acquire a 
fish which has nearly every good quality 
esteemed by fishermen. It is gamey, 
and those who have caught it hold that 
it yields the palm to no other fish in this 
particular. As an article of food, there 
are few fish that are any tastier, and, 
after all, the danger resulting from them 
to the trout has been made too much of, 
Doctor Henshall states that in 
Ontario and other sections of Canada 
black bass and trout exist in the same 
streams, and no one has the opinion 
there that the bass will eventually de- 
stroy the latter. We think, therefore, 
that its opponents if more familiar with 
the fish, instead of condemning it would 
be counted among its strong supporters. 


for 
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THE voice of the bullfrog is again 
heard in the land and the suckers are a- 
coming up the stream. It is now the 
time of the year when every lover of 
Nature likes to be out into the woods 
and fields or by the water ways; and, 
be he sportsman or naturalist, he can 
find objects to his liking. It is now that 
the wily trout calls the fisherman to his 
favorite stream, where he can try his 
new rod and flies, and where he is 
saluted by the King-fisher as he flies by 
sounding his welcome rattle. The 
sportsman with dog and gun can trav- 
erse his choice swamp and bog and se- 
cure a few snipe and an_ occasional 
woodcock. If by some river or lake a 
few duck may fall to his unerring aim. 
If botany be the study, the spring wild 
flowers are up—spring beauties, Hepati- 
ca, blood-root and many others. If in 
search of eggs, the hawks and owls are 
now breeding. In fact, these are the 
balmy days of spring. The budding 
trees, the singing birds and the croak- 
ing frog all tell us it is spring. 





THE promotion of Conductor Malo- 
ney of the Denver and Rio Grande ser- 
vice from the freight to the passenger 
run between Salida and Alamosa will be 
good news for fishermen and sports- 
men generally. Mr. Maloney is an en- 
thusiastic sportsman himself, is unusu- 
ally well posted and as good-natured as 
he is big. We are further reminded 
that Engineer Jack Cunningham, “the 
fisherman’s friend,” is still at the throt- 
tle on the Del Norte branch of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. Jack knows all 
about where the best fishing is to be 
had, and is, as ever, willing to stop for 
or let off anglers at their pleasure. 


AFIELD. 
THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANT. 








N our last issue we drew attention to 
the action of Senator Wolcott in in- 
troducing into Colorado the Mongolian 
pheasant. For taking upon his own 
shoulders the risk and expense incident- 
al to their introduction he deserves the 
thanks of every sportsman in the State, 
and should meet with their co-operation 
in assisting him to preserve these fine 
birds from the guns of the ubiquitous 
pot-hunter and irresponsible gunner who 
are wont to take a day off now and then 
into the country to shoot at everything 
that wears feathers. : 

There is no doubt that if shooting 
them is prohibited for four or five years, 
they would increase so fast as to afford 
sport for every gunner in the State. 
By prohibition we do not mean the mere 
enactment of a law to cover the case in 
question, for this has already been done; 
but the rendering of assistance by all 
genuine sportsmen in the prosecution of 
those breaking it and their ultimate pun- 
ishment. When a man knows that for 
shooting a pheasant he is liable to a fine 
of twenty-five or fifty dollars and that 
the fine is sure to follow conviction, he 
will naturally come to the conclusion 
that pheasant is too rich for his blood 
and leave them alone. Being a hardy 
bird and very prolific, there is every rea- 
son why they should in the course of 
three or four years’ close preservation 
become as numerous as in Oregon, 
where the writer has seen them, some- 
times in the early morning, in the vege- 
table gardens cultivated by Chinaman 
around Portland and not a mile from the 
centre of the city, strutting about; al- 
lowing strangers to come within a dis- 
tance of fifty yards; then, suddenly 





alarmed by a nearer approach, shoot up- 
wards at a tremendous pace and make 
for the adjoining country. 

As a game bird they have no superior 
—their quick upward flight and strength 
on the wing making them a great favor- 

"ite with sportsmen. 

While differing in point of plumage 
from the pheasant of Great Britain, in hab- 
its they are very similar and almost iden- 
tical. In England you may frequently 
see them just before the opening of the 
shooting season in some quiet country 
lane, and think, so tame are they, that 
in a few days’ shooting they would be 
exterminated in all the country round. 
It is not so, however, as they soon be- 


come shy and very wary, and at man’s. 


approach soar up over-head at such a 
rate as to take a first-class shot to bring 
them down. 

The Mongolian pheasant, since its in- 
troduction into Vancouver Island some 
few years ago, has increased as fast if 
not faster than in Oregon and can be 
seen quite frequently from the buggy 
when driving a few miles from the town 
of Victoria. Last year, within four miles 
of that town, we came across several 
bunches of them within gun-shot of the 
road. Indeed, there they seemed to be 
more plentiful within a radius of five 
miles of town than further away—no 
doubt attracted by the good feeding to 
be found at that season in the furrows of 
the freshly-plowed ground. 

In Oregon and Vancouver Island they 
are favored a great deal by the thick 
growth of underbrush and timber—sup- 
plying them with a safe retreat and 
quiet, undisturbed breeding grounds. 
Here in Colorado, where the country is 
more open, they will not have as many 
advantages on their side and the hunter 
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will have, consequently, more on his. 
On this account it behooves every one 
interested in their welfare to see that the 
law is obeyed and that they be given a 
good chance to increase and in some 
measure compensate for the game which 
is being so ruthlessly slaughtered in 
our State. 
sip Lacan 
ENGLISH FOX-HUNTING. 

OX-HUNTING in Great Britain 

lately received quite a set-back from 
the erection of wire fences in place of 
the old-fashioned and time-honored briar 
hedge. The damage to fences and 
hedges of all kinds from being run over 
by a pack of hounds and half a hundred 
horsemen, has in most cases been de- 
frayed by those attending the meet. In 
some cases it has not, and farmers can- 
not be blamed if they erect a barrier that 
no horseman who values the life of his 
horse and the safety of his own neck 
will face. English farmers, generally 
speaking, take the damage done to their 
hedge-rows and fences very kindly and 
put them to rights again frequently with- 
out a murmur, and only when badly 
broken down do they complain and de- 
mand that the expenses incurred should 
be refunded to them. As a general 
rule, the county gentleman is considerate 
of the man’s property he is over-running, 
frequently riding in company with the 
farmer himself or one of his sons, who 
contribute towards the expense of keep- 
ing the hounds. Perhaps those whom 
the farmer looks upon with most dis- 
favor are the men who ride in from a 
distance to attend the sport and con- 
tribute nothing towards its advancement. 
Living, maybe, some few miles away or 
perhaps visiting the locality from some 
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distant city and riding a hired or bor- 
rowed horse which they are unable to 
lift over a hedge or fence, they go crash- 
ing through in a careless manner—quite 
indifferent to the time and labor that 
will have to be spent in repairs. 

It is these individuals who come strag- 
gling in to the meet and, having no local 
interest in the place, incur the enmity of 
the farmer. To keep them away is al- 
most an impossibility, and in conse- 
quence many farmers (who themselves 
take no interest in the sport), tired of 
seeing their property destroyed by 
strangers who have no interest in the 
neighborhood, have erected wire fences. 
Masters of hounds, finding themselves 
confronted by a serious problem which 
threatens to destroy the sport entirely, 
have offered, if the farmers will take the 
wire down when the crops have been 
harvested and the hunting season be- 
gins, to pay the expenses incurred in 
doing so and erecting them again at the 
close of the season. 

The fox in Great Britain is almost as 
carefully- preserved as are the grouse 
and pheasant. Coverts are planted for 
him on dry elevated ground, and the 
breed is constantly kept improved by 
adding fresh strains of blood from dis- 
tant localities. If it were not for all this 
trouble incurred, Master Reynard would 
soon become extinct in the British Isles. 
From a sportsman’s point of view, it is 
certainly a more manly diversion than 
shooting pheasants, reared at the hands 
of the keepers and scared up in the air 
to be shot in cold blood one might say 
by aristocratic marksmen. No matter 
how much care is spent on the fox, he is 
naturally so fleet and cunning that he 
invariably leads his pursuers a_ lively 
chase before losing his brush, if he does 
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not (as frequently happens) escape after 
all with a whole skin. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, for the 
well-being of the most manly of all 
British sports, that this sudden and un- 
looked-for difficulty can be overcome. 
In England all forms of sport: are fos- 
tered with the utmost care, and, while 
pheasant shooting at battues is repug- 
nant to the mind of every genuine 
sportsman, fox-hunting is so exhilirating 
and enjoyable for any healthy person 
with a rational love for excitement that 
it would indeed be a pity to see it rele- 
gated to the background as one of the 
things of the past. 

Mr. Max GRossMAYER, who was fish- 
ing on Sunday last, May 7, at Anton 
Frank’s ranche on the Rio Grande, 
thirteen miles up-stream from Del Norte, 
Colorado, reports the river as clear and 
not high and the fishing not so good as 
in former years at this same season— 
owing, Mr. G. says, to the quite evident 
use of giant powder further up the 
stream, as he saw a large number of 
dead fish (many of them weighing one 
pound and upwards) floating down with 
the current. 

Meeting a Creede merchant on the 
train, the latter told him that he had 
frequently of late sold small quantities 
of giant powder, fuse and caps to parties 
who, it was very evident, had no inten- 
tion of putting the material to its legiti- 
mate use and who could, he was confi- 
dent, account for the greater portion of 
the dead “floaters.” It is to be hoped 
that our State Fish and Game Warden 
will issue a peremptory order to his 
deputies in the Creede District to look 
after these iniquitous giant-fishers with 
a sharp stick. 

The Rio Grande has long been con- 
ceded to be the finest trout stream in the 
country, and it were an everlasting pity 
if the proximity of the big mining camp 
of Creede should cause it to lose its 
present well-deserved prestige. 























FIELD--TRIAL NOTES. 





The New England Field Trial Club 
held a meeting at Hotel Thorndike in 
Taunton, Massachusetts, April 5. The 
date of the next field trial was set for 
the week of November 14. Seven 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in prize 
money ‘will be offered as follows:. Der- 
by, four moneys, $200, $100, $50 and 
$25; All-Age stake, three moneys, 
$200, $100 and $50. Messrs. William 
Tallman and N. Wallace have been in- 
vited to act as judges at these trials. 


* 
* * 


The United States Field Trial Club 
announce their first set—or as they call 
it, “Trials A."—of their third annual 
field trials, to be run at Bicknell, Indi- 
ana, beginning with the derby, Mon- 
day, November 6, 1893. Pointers and 
setters will be run separate as usual and 
$600 in prizes is held up to each breed 
divided into $250, $200 and $150 for 
each Derby and All-Age stake. Winner 
of 1st ineach stake to compete for abso- 
lute 1st and $100 additional. Total 
value of the stakes will be $1,300. 


* 
* * 


The fifteenth annual Derby of The 
Eastern Field Trial Club will divide 
cash prizes amounting to $1,000, in 
sums of $500, $250, $150, and breeders’ 
cup valued at $100. 


The second annual trials of the Amer- 
ican Field Trial Club will be run at 
Carlisle, Indiana, beginning with the 
Pointer Derby, Wednesday, November 
15, 1893. Prizes offered amount to 
$1200. These trials will be open to all 
comers. 





SHORT BARKS. 





Grand Rapids, Michigan, has a Dog 
Protective Association, formed for the 
purpose of “the detection, apprehension, 
conviction and punishing of persons 
stealing, poisoning, killing or otherwise 
injuring the dog or dogs of the mem- 
bers of this association.” 


* * 

The Bull Terrier Club of America 
was born in Boston, April 7 with the 
following officers: Frank F. Dole, presi- 
dent; H. M. Howes, secretary; H. A. 
Harris, treasurer; Dr. J. Frank Perry 
and H. Fred Church members of the 
executive committee. 


* * 

Washington (State) has a law making 
it a crime for a person to kill, maim or 
disfigure or administer poison intention- 
ally to any horse, cattle, dog or do- 
mestic animal of another, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. 

* % * 

The Toronto Kennel Club of Toronto, 
Canada, will hold their spring show the 
12th and 13th of this month, open to 
Canadian dogs only. 








SPORTS 


Charles W. Barker of Ravenna will 
not attend the trials this year, and he 
told me the other night when I passed 
through town that he was on the look- 
out for some good shooting dogs to 
handle this season. As a handler or 
trainer Barker is up to the top notch 
and his experience of over twenty years 
is a good guarantee of his efficiency in 
this line of work. 
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* 
* * 


While the Illindio Kennel Club lost 
money on their bench show, they keep 
up their pluck and are considering the 
advisability of holding a field trial this 
fall. 


* 
oa * 


The coursing meeting held at Hu- 
ron, South Dakota, last month was a 
grand success in every way and prom- 
ises a glorious future for the sport in 
that country. 

* . *x 

Mr. James L. Anthony has resigned 
from all his positions in kennel associa- 
tions, as a press of business requires all 
his time. 


— 


BENCH SHOWS. 








The New. England Kennel Club held 
its ninth annual bench show at Boston, 
April 4, 5,6 and 7. This was one of 
the best shows of the winter circuit. 
The weather was good, the attendance 
large and the classes well filled—entries 
numbering 786. John Read superin- 
tended the show and the judging was 
done by Messrs. John Davidson, C. H. 
Mason, T. S. Bellin, Arthur Tricket, 
James E. Greene and N. A. Knapp. 
The larger entries were made in mas- 
tiffs, St. Bernards, pointers, setters, 
cocker spaniels, beagles (a very full 
entry), collies, bull terriers, Boston ter- 
riers, fox and Irish terriers. 


ea. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Fanciers Club 
held a local show at the city hall on 
April 6, 7 and 8 that was well patron- 
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ized by visitors as well as by exhibitors. 
Their catalogue showed 181 entries 
Messrs. T. A. Howard, A. E. Pitts and 
H. A. Bridge did the judging very ac- 
ceptably—Mr. Bridge also acting in the 
capacity of superintendent. English 
and Irish setters, Great Danes, pointers, 
St. Bernards and pugs were shown in 
fair numbers. 
* 
Ss * * 

The fourth annual bench show of the 
Continental Kennel Club was held at 
Coliseum Hall, Denver, April 11, 12, 13 
and 14, and was the best ever held by 
the club. The entries numbered some: 
287, of which a large percentage were 
Eastern dogs. John Davidson judged 
all classes and got through with his 
work quickly and creditably. A fine 
display was made in St. Bernards. The 
entries in greyhounds, pointers, setters, 
cockers, coolies and fox terriers were 
numerous and good. 





The Elephant Remembered. 


Five months ago a small boy, with 
several companions, was feeding one of 
the elephants at the zoo in Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, known as Gusky. He 
handed her buns on a nail fastened in 
the end of a long stick. The boy for 
fun jabbed the nail deep into the ele- 
phant’s trunk, and then ran away. To- 
day the same boy visited the zoo. Sud- 
denly the elephant threw her trunk in 
the air, and, trumpeting, made a rush at 
the boy. 

Keeper Andy Neelan seized a pitch- 
fork and ran for the elephant, shouting, 
“Back!” For the first time in her _ life 
Gusky refused to obey. She had 
thrown the boy up against the side of 
the shed and was rushing for him with 
her trunk. In a moment more she 
would have trampled him under her 
feet. The keeper thrust the fork into 
her shoulder and forced her back, sav- 
ing the boy’s life. Gusky sank back 


into her corner and gazed appealingly 
at the keeper, but she was beaten. 
The crying, frightened boy at first 
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denied that he had ever hurt Gusky, 


but finally confessed. Neelan warned be after you. 
twenty years hence.” 


him never to come there again, adding: 
“If you ever see that elephant any- 


where, you start to run, because she'll 


She will know you 


A FIELD-TRIAL WINNER. 


The accompanying 
illustration is repro- 
duced from a photo- 
graph of the well- 
known field-trial 
winner, Manitoba 
Frisk, owned by the 
West End Kennels 
(Dr..C. M. Rounds) 
of San Antonio, Tex. 
The subject of this 
brief sketch is a fine, 
up-standing black- 
and-white setter, full 
of fire and “go.” As 
he was sired by Dick 
Bondhu out of West- 
ern Belle, he comes 
by his good looks 
and field abilities 
honestly. He is a 
dog of rare speed 
and an exceptionally 
wide ranger. Refer- 
ring to Manitoba 
Frisk, a well-known field-trial authority 
says: ‘But it is in those wide, inde- 
pendent casts in which he cxcels—as 
winding a faint scent of distant game, he 
throws his head up, then, like an arrow 
released from the bow, he dashes away 
with the speed of light and is as sudden- 
ly drawn rigid on his prey. He never 





MANITOBA FRISK. 


flushes. Then, too, Frisk is a dog of 
original attitudes and some of his points 
are marvels indeed. He is not, I regret 
to say, thoroughly drilled on quail, as 
he was originally broken on_prairie- 
chicken, on which game he won the 
Manitoba Field Trials Derby when only 
a ten-months’ puppy.” 
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66 SPORTS 
POINTS OF THE FOX-TERRIER. 





The following is the standard of 
points as recently sanctioned by the 
Canadian Fox-Terrier Club: 


HEAD. 


The Skull should be flat and moder- 
ately narrow, and gradually decreasing 
in width tothe eyes. Not much “stop” 
should be apparent, but there should be 
more dip in the profile between the 
forehead and top jaw than is seen in the 
case of a greyhound. 

The Cheeks must not be full. 

The ars should be V shaped and 
small, of moderate thickness, and droop- 
ing forward close to the cheek, not 
hanging by the side of the head like a 
Foxhonnd’s. 

The Jaw, upper and under, should 
be strong and muscular. Should be of 
fair punishing strength, bnt not so in 
any way to resemble the Greyhound or 
modern English Terrier. There should 
not be much falling away below the 
eyes. This part of the head should, 
however, be moderately chiselled out, 
so as not to go down in a straight slope 
like a wedge. 

The Nose, towards which the muzzle 
must gradually taper, should be black. 

The Zyes, should be dark in color, 
small and rather deep set, full of fire, 
life and intelligence; and as nearly as 
possible circular in shape. 

The Zzeth, should be as nearly as 
possible level, z. ¢., the upper teeth on 
the outside of the lower teeth. 

NECK. 


Should be clean and muscular, with- 
out throatiness, of fair length, and grad- 
ually widening to the shoulders. 

SHOULDERS. 

Should be long and sloping, well laid 
back, fine at the points, and clearly cut 
at the withers. 


CHEST. 
Deep and not broad. 
BACK. 
Should be short, straight and strong, 
with no appearance of slackness. 
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LOIN. 


Should be powerful and very slightly 
arched. The foreribs should be moder- 
ately arched, the back ribs deep; and 
the dog should be well ribbed up. 


HIND QUARTERS. 


Should be strong and muscular, quite 
free from droop or crouch; the thighs 
long and powerful; hocks near the 
ground, the dog standing well up on 
them like a Foxhound, and not straight 
in the stifle. 

STERN. 


Should be set on rather high, and 
carried gaily, but not over the back or 
curled. It should be of good strength 
anything approaching a “ pipe-stoper” 
tail being especially objectionable. — 

LEGS. 


Viewed in any direction must be 
straight, showing little or no appear- 
ance of ankle in front. They should be - 
strong in bone throughout, short and 
straight in pastern. Both fore and hind 
legs should be carried straight forward 
in traveling, the stifles not turning out- 
wards. The elbows should hang per- 
pendicularly to the body, working free 
of the sides. 

FEET. 


Should be round, compact, and not 
large. The soles hard aud tough. 
The toes moderately arched, and turned 
neither in nor out. 

COAT. 


Should be straight, flat, smooth, hard, 
dense and abundant. The belly and 
under side of the thighs should not be 
bare. 

COLOR. 


White should predominate; brindle, 
red, or liver markings are objectionable. 
Otherwise this point is of little or no 
importance. 

SYMMETRY, SIZE AND CHARACTER. 

The dog must present*a generally 
gay, lively and active appearance; bone 
and strength in a small compass are 
essentials; but this must not be taken 
to mean that a fox-terrier should be 














cloggy, or in any way coarse; speed 
and endurance must be looked to as 
well as power, and the symmetry of the 
fox-hound taken as a model. The 
terrier, like the hound, must on no ac- 
count be leggy, nor must he be too 
short in the leg. He should stand like 
a eleverly made hunter, covering a lot of 
ground, yet with a short back, as before 
stated. He will then attain the highest 
degree of propelling power, together 
with the greatest length of stride that is 
compatible with the length of his body. 
Weight is not a certain criterion of a 
terrier’s fitness for his work—general 
shape, size and contour are the main 
points; and if a dog can gallop and 
stay, and follow his fox up a drain, it 
matters little what his weight is to a 
pound or so. Though, roughly speak- 
ing, it may be said that he should not 
scale over 20 pounds in show condition. 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 


This variety of the breed should re- 
semble the smooth sort in every respect 
except the coat, which should be 
broken. The harder and more wiry 
the teuture of the coat is, the better. 
On no account should the dog look or 
feel wooly; and there should be no 
silky hair about the poll or elsewhere. 
The coat should not be too long, so as 
to give the dog a shaggy appearance; 
but at the same time it should show a 
marked and distinct difference all over 
from the smooth species. 


POINTS. 





Shoulders and Chest 
Back and Loins... 
Hind Quarters ..................cceeeseeeee 
Stern 
Legs and Feet. 
Coat 
Symmetry, Size and Character. 


DISQUALIFYING POINTS. 
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1. Nose, white, cherry, or spotted to 
a considerable extent with either of 
these colors. 

2. Ears, pink, tulip, or rose. 

3. Mouth, much undershot or much 
overshot. 
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Meeker Notes. 


President Harp of the Stage Company 
informs me that the company will be in 
better shape than ever this coming sum- 
mer to take care of all disciples of Izaak 
Walton who visit the famous fishing 
grounds of White River. 


* 
* * 

Harry Goff and Simon Mortz have 
three very fine hound pups and they ex- 
pect to have a grand time next winter 
hunting mountain lion with them. They 
are surely fine dogs. 

* 


I have not seen a- copy of the bill 
with respect to Fish and Game Protec- 
tion lately presented to our State Legisla- 
ture, and would like very much to know if 
there is any law as to the screening of 
ditcHes or if there is a clause in the bill 
to compel ditch owners to do it. More 
trout are killed in the ditches in this 
(Rio Blanco) County in one season than 
could be caught with the hook and line 
in five. I would like to hear from some 
one who is posted on this subject. 


ene 

I understand Game Warden Taylor 
of this district has resigned his position. 
’Gene was a good man and, had_ he 
received any encouragement whatever, 
he would have made some of the pot- 
hunters squeal. As it was, it was of no 
use to arrest a man. No matter what 
evidence might be secured against him, 
he always got clear and killed more 
game than ever. It is to be hoped that 
the State Sportsmen’s Club will be able 
to do something with their new bill and 
thus give some of these pot-hunters a 
good taste of the law. 

W. E. SALTMARSH. 
Meeker, Colorado. 


ee 
A Piscatorial Novelty. 


The many fishermen adherents of this Magazine will 
be interested in reading the advertisement of the new 
and much-talked-of compound, Katch-em, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. Katch-em was discovered by 
Krantz, the well-known German scientist, during one of 
his recent exploring trips in Central Africa. Itcan be 
used on every kind of bait, being quite plastic, and 
thoroughly permeates the water—thus causing fish for 
yards around to follow in its wake. 
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A Vigorous Rejoinder. 


To-day is such a perfect spring day 
that I feel nearly thawed out and have 
begun to take an inventory of my fish- 
ing tackle. There has been quite an 
amount of trout taken from the Yellow- 
stone during the winter months—caught 
through the ice and in open places. I 
have been out only occasionally, as the 
fireside was more to my notion most of 
the time. 

I saw in your January number an 
article which most of our people here 
take a great interest in—that is the 
article in regard to the railway to 
Cooke City. Sports AFIELD seems to 
take a decided view against it, and 
gives as one of its reasons the frighten- 
ing of the game from the Park. Possi- 
bly Sports AFIELD is not so well post- 
ed on this matter as I am. The pro- 
posed line is near the eastern boundary 
of the Park and along the side of the 
mountain near and following the course 
of the Yellowstone River.. I suppose it 
did not occur to Sports AFIELD that 
the railway would tend to keep the 
game zm the Park, rather than frighten- 
ing it out. 

Then, another reason: - That there 
was nothing in the Cooke City mines to 
warrant a railway. This latter state- 
ment I can safely say is entirely false, as 
there are, even now, hundreds (and, I 
think, thousands) of tons cf ore there— 
running from $20 to $75 per ton. And, 
of my own knowledge, I can substantiate 
everything I say. In the year 1884 or 
1885, the Fisher brothers hauled with 
teams to the railway from the Elk Horn 
Mine over two cars of ore which was 
sent to the smelter at a cost of over $40 
a ton for transportation and which netted 
them, over and above all expenses, over 
$60 aton. This ore ran $112 to the 
ton. With a railway to the mines, $25 
a ton can be saved. 


I am not interested to the amount of 
one cent in the mines; but I do like to 
see fair play. And, further, this is the 
only feasible route to the mines. 

I have seen several articles similar to 
that in this magazine—all written by 
people who know nothing of the matter 
themselves. There is not one in a 
thousand of the tourists who visit 
Montana who are really familiar with 
the wagon-road to Cooke City. And 
the Segregation Bill (now before Con- 
gress) cuts off only a narrow strip of no 
real necessity to the Park in any respect 
—being merely acreage. No feeding 
grounds for game; no shelter for them; 
and a district, too. where they are 
never seen, except maybe in passing to 
the river for water (which latter is 
not even necessary, as springs abound 
all over). Now, to wind up this article, 
which I believe will not suit those well- 
meaning gentlemen who’ are talking 
about something they are not posted 
on: I will say thatif such a thing asa 
railway to the Cooke City mines is final- 
ly built, you will find it will be one of 
the greatest mining camps in America. 
The man or men who say that there is 
no mineral of value there, state what I 
say, is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. 

B. P. Van Horne. 

Livingston, Montana. 


——E—EEOE—— 


Does the Rattlesnake Spit? 


In Sports AFIELD for April I read an 
article on the rattlesnake and whether 
he spits or not. Now, what I want to 
know is, When is the rattlesnake to be 
expected to bite? I don’t know much 
about rattlesnakes and don’t want to, 
except what can be learned by reading, 
but the following incident of last sum- 
mer prompts me to ask the above ques- 
tion. One day, as a companion and 
myself rode slowly along a mountain 
trail, we saw a rattler coiled under a 
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sage-bush. "We instantly turned off of 
the trail, but a dog about five months 
old that was with us ran up to within 
three inches of the snake and inspected 
him closely. I expected to see the in- 
quisitive dog fatally bitten, of course; 
but the snake, though apparently on the 
alert, submitted to inspection without 
making any objection at all. He lay 
still, except that his rattles were sound- 
ing, until my comrade got a club and 
killed him. Now, why didn’t he with 
his reputed “lightning-like suddenness 
and celerity”’ give that obtrusive pup 
a death wound? Will one of Sports 
AFIELD’s staff of naturalists please 
answer that? IGNORAMUsS. 
In Camp, Routt County, Colorado. 


~<> 
> 


A Modest Request. 


Do you know of any party going out 
in the mountains for the months of July 
and August on a general outing trip— 
hunting, fishing, photographing, etc._— 
in the main to kill time and get fat, that 
would or could be induced to let a piece 
of humanity like myself go along with 
them? Would not ask to be of any ex- 
pense to any one; would of course stand 
my share of the general expense, etc. 

Okawville, Ils. J. J. NUSSBAUMER. 

[Mr. Nussbaumer is a thoroughly clever gentleman 


and Sports AFIELD trusts that some of its readers will 
be able to help him out in the direction indicated.—Ep.] 








Massacre of the Innocents. 


About two miles north of this town 
{Buffalo Kentucky) is an extensive 
marsh, thickly overgrown with small 
brush. In this thicket there is now the 
greatest robin roost ever seen in that 
part of the country, and at night the 
place appears like a wild pigeon roost. 
Thousands of robins are being killed 
there every night. Guns, clubs, and all 
manner of weapons are used in the 
slaughter, and the reports of the guns 
can be heard all night. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a man going through 
town with a sack full of dead robins. 
This barbarity is one result of the 
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idiotic policy pursued by the Kentucky © 
Legislature in refusing to pass a law 
protecting game and fish. When the 
feathered songsters have disappeared 
from the woods and meadows of Ken- 
tucky, and the fish in her streams have 
been destroyed, when a pest of bugs 
shall have eaten up her herbage and 
when her vineyards and orchards shall 
have fallen a prey to the rapacity of the 
conquering worm, the people of that old 
commonwealth will awaken to the fact 
that Nature has given them some things 
that they failed to appreciate, and that 
are fully as conducive to health and 
happiness as the whiskey, horses and 
tobacco of which the Kentuckian is so 
justly proud. 
Buffalo, Kentucky. 


-— 
a al 


R. E. L. 





CuicaGo speculators are buying 
clams for use at the World’s Fair, and- 
50,000 were recently shipped ina single 
day. 


in 
— 





THERE are those who raise. their 
voices in protest against the “posting” 
of land by the owners thereof. Why 
should not a land owner have the privi- 
lege of the shooting on his own property, 
just®as much as the tilling of it? Be- 
sides, many sportsmen (?) are in no way 
careful to avoid damaging crops, fences 
or other improvements while hunting on 
private lands, and their Vandal-like in- 
difference to others’ rights deserves se- 
vere rebuke. 


2 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








To Those Who Contemplate a Trip to the 
World’s Fair. 

Under its new Summer Schedule, now in effect, the 
Burlington Route is enabled to offer increased facilities 
in train service and fast time from Denver eastward. 

Train No. 6, ‘The Chicago and St. Louis Special,” 
leaves Denver daily at 8:35 a. m,—reaching Chicago at 
4:10 and St. Louis at 3:00 p. m. the next afternoon, being 
only one night on the road. 

Train No, 2, the popular evening “Fiyer,” leaves 
Denver at 10:10 p. m.—reaching Chicago at 8:20 and St. 
Louis at 7:25 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route, and 
making quicker time by several hours than any other 
road. For full information, tickets and sleeping berths, 
call on local ticket agents, or addressG. W. Vallery, 
General Agent, 1700 Larimer street, Denver. 
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AN APOTHEOSIS OF CYCLING. 


Cycling is one of those sports or 
recreations (whichever one is pleased to 
call it) that has its followers amongst 


all classes and strata of society. It is 
essentially democratic, ridden alike by 
the mechanic arid the millionaire, the 
bank clerk and the banker, all have a 
good word to say for it and the Rever- 
end F. H. Hinman voices its many ex- 
cellent qualities as they appear to him 
in the capacity of a hard working cler- 
gyman with the care of a large parish 
on his hands. 

To use his own language which, un- 
der the circumstances, is more express- 
ive than our own: 

“If we expect to get on and up in 
this life we must care for these bodies 
which God has given us. While the 
spirit resides in the body it will be in a 
sense subject to it. Keep the body 


healthy and strong aud the spirit will 
triumph, but it becomes a task for a 
giant when health has disappeared. 

“There is nothing like the wheel for 
steadying the nerves. I have ridden 
away from nervous prostration, from 
insomnia and the loss of appetite into a 
brighter, better day. I know that 
which I affirm, and I know if I could 
put into the hands of every one of you 
this night a wheel and feel sure that 
you would use them faithfully, I should 
be sure that I would have done much 
to make your present life successful and 
happy. 

“The bicycle is not a fad. _It has its 
place, and a growing place it is. It is 
an instrument of pleasure and profit, a 
bringer of the glad tidings of health and 
a messenger of gladness. 

“As such we hail it as a gift from 
heaven to lift us from our sloughs of 
despond, to roll away our ills, to lighten 
our burdens, to teach us how to appre- 
ciate God’s wonderful book of nature. 
We hail thee as a messenger of glad- 
ness, a winged prophet of perpetual 
youth, a projector of youth’s sunlight 
upon the shadows of age.” 


~ 
os 


Carriages and wagons at the World’s 
Fair. will be fitted up with pneumatic 
tires. 








CYCLING. 


CYCLING ECHOES. 


Tom Roe starts on his trans-conti- 
nental ride May 14. 


The Vincent Cycle Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has assigned. 


Colonel Pope has donated $100 to- 
wards the expenses of the Minneapolis 
track. 


Arthur Turner holds the Australian 
1-hour record with 21 miles and 341 
yards. 


The Utah Division now claims a 
membership of seventy-five and pro- 
poses to double it before the year is 
out. 


Milwaukee cyclists are discussing the 
idea of visiting the World’s Fair in a 
body—each man on his own trusty 
steed. 


A wheel has been patented by a Ken- 
tucky man with a shifting gear con- 
trivance which, he says, will revolution- 
ize cycling in the hill-climbing way. 

A cinder track will be built by the 
Athletic Club of Tacoma, Washington. 
The track—a_half-miler—wi!l be used 
for running and cycling. 


Another record—made by H. W. Up- 
meyer and Harry Lodge of the South 
Side Cycling Club of St. Louis one Sun- 
day last month: 110 miles in 14 hours. 


Great preparations are being made by 
the Crescent Cycle Club of Birming- 
ham, England, for their Inter-National 
Races, which will be held on September 
2 and following. 


A “new departure” in the way of 
laws to worry cyclists is the one now in 
force in Long Island, prohibiting cyclists 
from riding on side-walks under a pen- 
alty of a fair-sized fine. 


The first man who rode a mile under 
three minutes in America—Victor Place 
—is dead. Place was well known in 
New York and Pittsburgh as a stock 
broker. 


St. Paul (Minn.) and Sioux City (Iowa) 
now come to the front with the inten- 
tion of having a road-race between 
them. It is also the intention to have 
wheelmen from intermediate towns par- 
ticipate. 


The president of the Danish Bicycle 
Club at Copenhagen, E. Staal, has ar- 
rived in this country with the intention 
of visiting the World’s Fair. Mr. Staal 
is also chief consul of the Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Clubs for Denmark. 


A law used in England that might 
with advantage be adopted in this country 
insomuch as it would offer less tempta- 
tion to cycle thieves—is the one against 
leaving wheels standing against the 
fronts of stores or public buildings. 


“What's ina name?” Nothing more 
than letters in some instances—but the 
recently organized Spinning Wheel Club, 
by the ladies of Newport, is a “lead- 
out” that all American girls could fol- 
low advantageously. 


How are cycles tested at the factory? 
Well, one company is said to try their 
wheels over a stretch of corduroy road, 
made of poles four inches in diameter 
laid three feet apart. How is that for a 
test? 


The meet which the Milwaukee 
Wheelmen intended holding the latter 
part of June, will not be held—the 
trustees of the Exposition Building 
(where the meet was to have been held) 
having leased it for another purpose 
from June 1 forward. 


Another race for Decoration Day, to- 
wit: the Columbia Cycle Club’s (Hart- 
ford) twenty-mile handicap. Course: 
Hartford to New Britain and return. 
The race is under the management of 
T. W. Fahy, Fred Mayer and C. F. 
Seeley. 


THE REFEREE, in a recent issue, wax> 
eth eloquent over the “pure amateur- 
ism” of some Australian racers who tied 
in a twice-argued contest for a cash 
prize and then fought it out to a finish 
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after the bank in which the prize money 
was deposited had failed. How about 
the “pure amateurism” of the scores of 
third and fourth-rate men who enter 
in cash-prize contests that they can by 
no possibility win? Praise ¢hem a little, 
Brother Miles. Their grit, at least, is 
commendable. 


Alas for the hopes and expectations 
of our colored brethren! It was quite 
a set-back for the Chicago Colored 
Cycling Club, poor fellows, to learn that 
the edict of the Associated Cycling 
Clubs of Chicago will now prevent them 
from entering in the Pullman. 


It will cost just $15 per man to enter 
in the proposed race from Des Moines, 
Iowa, to the world’s fair. The projec- 
tors of the race expect to secure at least 
sevent,-five entries, and so enable them- 
selves to give three prizes of $500, $300 
and $100 respectively. 


The majority of wheelmen are heartily 
in favor of the new L. A. W. ruling 
limiting the value of prizes to $150. 
So far, the only “kicks” have emanated 
from disgruntled “champions” who 
wish to lay the “everlasting foundation” 
of their fame in golden mortar. 


The Studebaker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, (well-known throughout the West 
by reason of the excellence of the wag- 
ons turned out by their works), are now 
preparing to manufacture a line of high- 
grade cycles. And now the Granger 
wheelman will be able, as of old, to get 
a “Studebaker rustle” on himself. 


The Iowa Division L. A. W. is allow- 
ing itself to indulge in roseate dreams 
of good roads at some day not far dis- 
tant. There is an “Iowa Roads Im- 
provement Association,” officered by 
men who. mean business, and with a 
sufficient number of wheelmen to leaven 
the whole lump. 


H. D. Spore of Houston, Texas, who 
stands fast for a rigid color line in the 
League, has found a worthy second in 
Captain Anderson of the Capital City 
Cycle Club, of Nashville, Tennessee. 


AFIELD. 


Mr. Anderson threatens to “secede” 
unless the word “White” is inserted 
next year and claims to be able to carry 
eighty-three other members with him. 





The Wheelmen’s Political Association 
of St. Louis is jubilant over having 
changed the political complexion of the 
municipal government. The associa- 
tion’s strength was thrown in favor of 
the Republican ticket, and it “got thar” 
—much to the surprise of the party that 
has heretofore held the ribbons at the 
City Hall. 


The first century run ever mace on a 
wheel in Texas was accomplished last 
month by a number of cyclists, namely: 
Tackaberry of Fort Wayne and W. C. 
Parker and B. Knight of Dallas. The 
route was from Dallas to Weatherford; 
thence a few miles north and back again 
over the same course—the run being 
made in eleven hours and a half. 


The long-distance riding craze seems 
to be “catching’—in this country, at 
least. About the longest trip ever con- 
templated in the United States will be 
the one attempted by Dr. C. Z. Bahl of 
Philadelphia, who intends starting ona 
10,000-mile trip the fore part of this 
month. He will cross the continent to 
’Frisco; thence through the Southern 
States to the Atlantic Coast and north- 
ward to New York and home. Success 
to you, doctor. 


A short struggle between a safety and 
a French army officer, in which the 
former came out victor, occurred recent- 
ly at Paris. It appears that, while rid- 
ing along a crowded thoroughfare, our 
cyclist collided with a pedestrian (who 
was, by the way, an officer)—causing 
him to fall in such manner as to cause 
the official leg to become sandwiched 
in between the pedal and the driving 
wheel: The crank (not the officer) had 
to be removed before his leg could be 
released. 


Another case of owner of wheel 


against owner of carriage, and’ one in 
which the former is likely to win, is now 
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pending in the Chicago Circuit Court. 
The plaintiff, Louisa Mitchell, claims 
$20,000 damages from William Schrou- 
der, Sr., and William Schrouder, Jr. 
Last October plaintiff, who was riding a 
bicycle on North Avenue, collided with 
a carriage owned by the defendants. 
She claims that the driver of the vehicle 
was negligent, and therefore asks for 
damages. Her leg was fractured and 
she received internal injuries. 


Lantern parades also seem to be hav- 
ing their “innings” at present. The 
sum of $2,000 was- secured for the Na- 
tional Life-Boat Association of Liver- 
pool, England, by a huge lantern parade 
of the wheelmen of that city a short 
time ago. All local and district clubs 
were present. The population turned 
out em masse and trains from near-by 


towns arrived loaded to their utmost ° 


capacity. Those who know and who 
have sized it up say there was between 
a half and three-quarters of a million of 
spectators along the line of march. 


A race between two local wheelmen 
took place at Greeley, Colorado, May 9 
—the contestants being George W. 
House and Ralph N. Foster of that 
town, both of the Colonial Bicycle Club. 
Considerable money changed hands on 
the event; each having many admirers 
who did not hesitate to show faith in 
their favorite by backing him with cold 
cash. The race a quarter of a mile 
spurt was won by George House 
in 38% seconds, which (taking into 
consideration the fact of his being 
engaged in clerical work and having no 
time at his disposal to train) was a very 
creditable performance. 


On the same date in Chicago arrived 
F. M. Durant and Slater Howard of 
Atlanta who raced from Atlanta to Chi- 
cago, and arrived at their journey’s end 
so-close together that it was agreed to 
call the race a tie. They left Atlanta 


April 22 at 5 o'clock in the evening and 
covered the whole distance in fourteen 
days and twelve minutes. 
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The Martin Road Race. 

Arrangements for the second annual 
Martin twenty-five-mile handicap road 
race, which takes place in Buffalo on 
Decoration Day, are well under way. 
The same course will be used this year, 
with the exception that it will be ex- 
tended somewhat, and the Meadow in 
front of the Parade House will only be 
encircled once, and not four times as 
was the case last year. The prize-list is 
not by any means completed, but the 
following list of the principal ones is 
big enough to attract men from a con- 
siderable distance: 

One pneumatic-tired Buffalo Racer, value 
$200, presented by H. C. Martin & Co. 

One pneumatic-tired Buffalo Racer of the same 
value presented by the Buffalo Cycle Works. 

One Warwick pneumatic Model A and a Union 
P. D. Q., presented respectively by the Warwick 


and Union Cycle Mfg. Companies and each worth 
$150. 

One Special Envoy pneumatic valued at $150, 
presented by the Buffalo Tricycle Co., and one 
Martin Special presented by the Eclipse Bicycle 
Co. 


Besides these handsome prizes are 
many more, consisting of gold watches, 
sewing machines and others too numer- 
ous to mention in the space at our dis- 
posal. 

The first time-prize will be a Buffalo 
Racer, built and finished specially for 
the occasion, weighing 23 pounds and 
valued at $200. The second time-prize 
wi!l be a Domestic sewing machine 
valued at $65. The other prizes will be 
selected by the men in the order they 
finish; that is, the first man to finish 
takes his choice, and so on till all the 
prizes are disposed of. The course i 
far superior to those of the Irvington— 
Milburn or Pullman, inasmuch as there 
is not a hill on it. It will be surveyed 
within the next ten days and, with a fine 
day, there is every probability of the 25- 
mile American road record being 
smashed. A. G. Batchelder, the newly 
appointed handicapper, will allot the 
starts. 
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Weather continues pleasant in Pu- 
éblo, barring a slight rain on Saturday, 
the 29th ultimo, which lasted over into 
Sunday deterring riders from venturing 
out in the morning, though the after- 
noon was very pleasant. Some of our 
riders made trips of thirty or forty miles, 
however. Silver State Cyclers’ run for 
this date was to be to Manitou, but 
owing to threatening weather was _post- 
poned. A large number of wheelmen 
tock advantage of the cheap rates via 
rail to make trips to Leadville and Glen- 
weod Springs. The Glenwood Springs 
party report having had a fine time. 
All returned in time for work Monday 
a. m. 

* 
—"* 

Silver State Cyclers’ run for Sunday 
22nd ult., was to Stanley’s Ranche 
twenty-one miles South. This is one 
of the prettiest parts of Pueblo County. 
Nine miles further brings one to Green- 
horn at tne foot of Greenhorn Mount- 
ains, and four miles more to Rye—a 
favorite summer resort of Puebloans, 
located in the Greenhorn Mountains. 
It was unanimously voted to call a run 
to Rye at no distant date. The ride 
would have been continued this date 
but for the fact that when starting out 
the intention was to run to Fisher’s 
Ranche, twelve miles only and back; 
most of the riders having engagements 


for afternoon. 


* *” 
* 


The following paragraph appears in 
the Pueblo correspondence of The 
Cycliug West (April 15): On the oth 
inst. the run of the Rovers was to Colo- 
rado Springs and Manuitou—the Silver 
States taking the same <un, and we hear 
it was a scorch home between the two 
clubs. Latter part of this paragraph is 
in error. The Silver States returned to 
Pueblo awheel; Rovers returned via 
“Old Reliable D.& R.G.” Mistakes 
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will occur, even in the best regulated 


newspapers. 


* 
o* * 


More rain Saturday, 6th inst. This 
is the first genuine rain we have had for 
some time. Lasted nearly all day Sat- 
urday. Wasa steady drizzle. Every- 
body glad to see it. The country roads 
getting dusty. Let up Sunday morn- 
ing. Riding all right in afternoon on 
the Mesa. Two of our riders made a 
trip after three p. m.; sixteen miles to- 
wards the mountains. Reported no 
mud whatever. The same riders were 
unable to ride to their work Monday 
morning, which would necessitate their 
riding over Union Avenue, on account 
of the mud on that street, although it 
had not rained since the Sunday morn- 
ing preceeding. There is actually some 
talk of paving Union and Santa Fe 
Avenues; our main thoroughfares here. 
This given as an instance denoting how 
quickly our country roads leading back 
from the Mesa dry, as compared with 
streets in the bottoms. 

* 


* cs 

Avery & Burris, A. H. Junod and the 
Overman Company all report trade 
good. L. A. W. matters progressing 
finely. Lots of names being sent in by 
different contestants for prizes offered 
by Colorado Div., L. A. W. and Over- 
man Wheel Co. 





x 
* * 


Some hard work being done by our 
fast men who intend entering the great 
Platteville Road Race, 30th instant. 
Early in the morning and late at night 
they may be seen. 

a a 

Silver State Cyclers’ election of off- 
cers occurred oth inst. Following were 
elected: President, C. H. Harris; vice- 
president, John Treichler; secretary, L. 
G. Morse; treasurer, W. D. Grisard;; 
secretary—treasurer, William Lockhart;: 
captain, L. B. Beach; press reporter, 
F. L. Hawes. Lieutenants and bugler 
are appointed by captain. | VOLANT. 

Pueblo, Colorado. 
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UTAH VIBRATIONS. 





More than fifty ladies are now riding 
in Salt Lake City, and several have 
joined the Social Wheel Club. On 
Sunday, April 30, Mrs. Moffat and her 
daughter Mattie, both of whom are 
members of the club, made the trip to 
Provo—fifty-one miles. Chief Consul 
Emise accompanied the ladies and states 
that it was a very plucky ride against a 
heavy head-wind. 

** * 

Utah’s champion, Osborn Angell, has 
filled an entry blank for the Denver 
25-mile Road Race and will be on hand 
May 30. Harry Browne is to come to 
Denver with him and will have him in 
charge during his stay there. It is 
hoped that Denver will reciprocate later 
in the season by sending representatives 
to the Salt Lake races. The two cities 
should become better acquainted. 


* 
* 


A new club has been recently organ- 
ized among Salt Lake society people 
and starts out with a membership of 
twenty. The officers are: George Dow- 
ney, president and captain; John Rook- 
ledge, secretary—treasurer; W. C. Pavey, 
lieutenant. Among the members are 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, Miss Grace Wal- 
lace, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. and 
Miss Mackintosh, the Misses Harkness, 
Marie Alff and Messrs. Pollock, Bras- 
tow, Glendenning, Smith and Fields. 

*« 


cs * 

Thé weather has been very unfavor- 
able here and the races will not be held 
until June. No one has had a chance 
to do much riding, and many of Utah’s 
“fliers” are therefore unfit for a hard 
racing contest. Next Sunday, May 7, 
the Social Wheel Club goes to Farming- 
ton, and there will be a friendly scorch 
on the home stretch. 

* 


“x 

Our new resort, Salt Air, will be a 
favorite point for all Salt Lake City 
clubs to make runs to this season. It 


is a beautiful spot, besides possessing 
every convenience. 
* ‘ * 

Another new club among the younger 
wheelmen was recently organized and 
called the Union Club. No one over 20 
years of age is eligible to membership. 
The following are its officers: Ed 
Groshell, president; A. Sidny, vice- 
president; S. Levy Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer; J. E. Clinton Jr., captain; George 
Weiler, first lieutenant; J. Powers, second 
lieutenant. The membership numbers 
about thirty. 

* " * . 

We are still talking relay from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake City. Will not the 
Denver wheelmen join us in working the: 
matter up? It will serve as an intro- 


.duction and be mutually beneficial to 


both cities. 
* : * 

The Social Whee! Club has recently 
adopted an emblem which is very ap- 
propriate and a compliment to the Ter- 
ritorial seal. It is a winged wheel with 
a bee-hive in the centre and makes a 
beautiful design. The club colors, 


orange and black, have also been chosen. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. H. R. B. 





Zimmerman Reported Beaten. 


On the afternoon of April 8, “Zim- 
mie” —according to Savannah papers — 
was beaten twice by Henry Wheeler of 
New York and once by a local man 
who had a handicap of sixty yards. 
The result of the races was slow time, 
all around on account of a high wind. 
Wheeler’s victory over “Zim” was a 
highly interesting topic of conversation 
among the 3,000 people who witnessed 
the races. The best time made by 
Zimmerman for a mile was 2:40; fora 
half-mile 1:07 1-4; for a quarter :35. 

<i itll adi 

Messrs. Gormully & Jeffery’s Rambler 
is known everywhere and most deserv- 
edly so, as it is undoubtedly one of the 
best wheels on the market. 
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Wheelmen’s Insurance. 

Much to the satisfaction of the bi- 
cyclists of this city, an insurance com- 
pany, entitled the Wheelmen’s and 
Investors’ Mutual Insurance and Se- 
curity Co., has b-en incorporated under 
the laws of Colorado and will be ready 
to commence business about the 15th 
inst. This will undoubtedly fill a long 
felt want of the wheelmen of Denver, as 
it will not only insure against loss by 
fire, but also undertake to make good 
the loss by theft. 

During the last twelve months from 
the latter cause alone there have been 
about forty wheels lost to our local 
cyclists, and the Wheelmen’s and In- 
vestors’ Mutual Insurance and Security 
Co. not only undertakes to make good 
the loss, but, as an ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure, will en- 
deavor to put a stop to such work by 
prosecuting each offender to the full ex- 
tent of the law. 

This scheme has been favorably en- 
dorsed by many of the leading capital- 
ists of Denver who have, in the prac- 
tical manner of investing in its stock, 
shown their high opinion of its utility. 

Bicyclists of Denver can also show 
their appreciation of its aims to great 
advantage to themselves by taking outa 
policy on their wheel. 


Anent Bent Backs. 

As I sit and gaze at the stream of 
cyclists that pass out of London any 
fine morning nowadays, I wonder what 
fate the silly and yet pernicious man 
who is responsible for the bent backs of 
the modern wheeler deserves. Fancy 
the many bright, smart, well-built lads 
who have been condemned to a life-long 
stoop by this being’s idiocy. It is not 
as if the position gave them power or 
pace; it does not. It is not as if the 
men who ride doubled up all wish to do 
so; they do not. Many and many a 





young fellow would straighten his back 
if he could, but the idiot who made the 
fashion has been so servilely copied that 
the makers in many instances have not 
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left a sufficient length of head tube to 
allow of the handle bars being raised to 
the requisite height, or the saddle to be 
taken above the height at which a short- 
legged dwarf could use the pedal in the 
natural way—that is, on th ball of the 
foot. Nothing, to my mind, would be 
too severe a punishment now and here- 
after for a man who is responsible for 
that specimen of splendid but spoilt 
manhood, the stooping wheel athlete of 
the day — Wheeling Correspondence. 





THE TRADE. 





The McIntosh—Huntington Co.’s La- 
dies’ Sunol is without a doubt one of 
the best ladies’ wheels now on the mar- 
ket. It is fitted with the same special- 


ties as characterize the wheels generally 
of this well-known and popular firm, 
viz: Gear case, patent chain, inter- 
changeable sprockets, etc. The manu- 
facturers realize the fact that so many 
others overlook, and that is, that a lady 
does not generally weigh as much as a 
man, and consequently does not require 
so heavy a machine. What she does 
need is a strong, light and graceful 
wheel fitted with all the modern im- 
provements, in fact—a Sunol. A great 
convenience of these wheels is a patent 
oiling device, which is supplied with the 
gear case and which does its work ina 
much more satisfactory manner than 
can possibly be done by hand. While 
exceedingly light, they are just as 
strong as the stoutest, which is illus- 
trated by the fact that one taken from 
the regular stock was submitted to a 
strain of 1050 pounds without being in- 
jured in the slightest degree. The Su- 
nol for gentlemen is made in three dif- 
ferent styles—the “Racer,” “Light 
Roadster” and “Full Roadster”—all of 
which, together with the Ladies’ Sunol, 
are fully described in the McIntosh— 
Huntington Co.’s catalogue. 


The fifth Pacific Coast record broken 
on a Rambler since November last was 
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accomplished by Mr. Jules T. Hancock 
a few weeks ago in a race over the San 
Leandro triangle in the time of 32m. 
{1¥%s. 

Cycling with the ladies is fast grow- 
ing in popularity, judging from the de- 
mand for the Ladies’ Columbia Model 
31. Indeed, so great has been the de- 
‘mand for this class of wheels that the 
Pope Manufacturing Co. has found itself 
unable to keep up with the large num- 
ber of orders on file, but are now filling 
them rapidly. 


The McIntosh—Huntington Co. have 
donated a No. 5 Sunol bicycle, complete 


with gear case, interchangeable sprock- 


ets, fabric mud guards, etc., to the Ohio 
Division of the L. A. W., to be given as 
a prize at the State Meet at Sandusky. 


The one-legged cyclist, Frank S. 
Beedleson, who intends riding across 
the continent from San Francisco to 
New York, has ordered G. & J. pneu- 
matic tires fitted to his Stearns wheel. 


This office is in receipt of as neat and 
chaste a picture as has ever been de- 
signed for an advertisement. The Gor- 
mully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co. are 
the donors. The engraving represents 
a gentleman repairing the punctured tire 
of a lady cyclist’s wheel. Unlike most 
pictures of its class, it is not covered 
with glaring notices of the firm’s merits 
but is a genuine work of art and de- 
serves a place anywhere. 


G. N. Jordan, formerly with Luthy & 
& Co., Peoria, Ills., is now the Western 
representative of the George R. Bidwell 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago, 
where he will take entire charge of their 
tire business. 


From San Diego (Cal.) comes the in- 
formation that many Victors may now 
be seen on the streets. A few years 
ago there was next to no cycling done 
in that neighborhood. Still further 
away, in the City of Mexico, the bicycle 
is fast gaining in favor, and the Coven- 
try Machinists Co. is having a great de- 
mand for their 28-pound Swifts. Last 
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week they sent twenty-nine machines to 
that city—six of them being pneumatics. 


The famine for Hercules and Stella 
medium-grade bicycles seems about to 
end, and the McIntosh—Huntington Co. 
hope to be able to supply the demand 
for these popular machines at an early 
date. The rush of orders for them has 
been very great and speaks more for 
their merit than any amount of detailed 
description that could possibly be 
printed. 


On April 29 a shipment of twenty- 
five Ramblers left the factory of the 
Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co., 
bound for Yokohama, Japan. The 
Japanese Rambler agency (H. Mac Ar- 
thur & Co.) reports a rushing business, 


PRICES ARE CUT. 








Slowly but surely the season is slip- 
ping away and carrying with it the 
chances for success or failure of a lot of 
bicycle dealers and salesmen. Already 
one well-known firm has succumbed to 
the inevitable and Buffalo has one 
dealer less on her list. How many oth- 
ers will follow ere the bells of ’94 ring 
in another year? It would seem that 
the cycle season, instead of growing 
longer, is steadily contracting. I hear 
those well posted in the business saying 
that it is already half done in Chicago, 
and, although I hope they are wrong, I - 
greatly fear that it is so, says a popular 
wheel and pen pusher in our Chicago 
ally Zhe Bearings. It seems strange 
that the cycle business cannot stand on 
as sound a basis as other trades and do 
business in a business-like way.* I hear 
on all sides the same old tale of price 
cutting and _ general demoralization. 
Auction sales are frequent and great 
placards announcing cuts in prices are 
already eye sores along the street. 

Of course dealers who resort to such 
devices for disposing of stock are loaded 


- with machines not readily sold in open 


market and the purchaser of an obsolete 
or doctored machine, even though he 











gets an apparent discount, will hardly get 
a bargain. This fact he generally finds 
out for himself. within a short time of 
his purchase and it makes him sore, for, 
although he wants to get something for 
nothing and flatters himself‘that he is 
doing so bec:use he gets “just as good” 
a machine from the scalper for $45.85 
(according to the say of the scalper) as 
some reputable firm would ask him $150 
for, he does not like to blame himself, 
and sets down the whole generation of 
cycle dealers as thieves and sons of 
thieves; he abuses cycling as well, be- 
cause he has found a “crock,” which he 
bought with his eyes wide open, to be 
anything but a comfortable vehicle. 
And so the system of listing fourth rate 
on obsolete goods at first rate prices 
and then quoting large discounts to any 
and everybody, works disadvantageously 
on all sides, for it disgusts otherwise 
promising riders, prevents the sale of 
good machines and discourages trade. 
The time may come when the people 
will know what they want and where to 
get it and we hope that the time is not 
far distant. In the meantime, what is 
the matter with the Cycle Board of Trade 
which promised to do something to 
control this foolishness? 

Out-of-town dealers report good busi- 
ness and everywhere, if tales are true, 
the factories are working night and day 
to keep up with the demand. Nowhere 
in the country doI kear of price cutting 
or difficulty in disposing of stock and I 
am led to believe that Chicago dealers 
are themselves to blame for the condi- 
tion which they all deplore. It has been 
a question of education, and a system- 
atic course of abusing rival dealers and 
their wares and offering confidential 
discounts has at last taught the people 
that all that is needed to get a cut isa 
little cheek. There are certain ma- 


chines for sale along the Row that can- 
not be purchased at retail for a penny 
less than list price and no one tries to 
purchase them for less and they are sold 
—probably as often as the cut price 
machine. 


Why would it not be well to 
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follow the example of these wise dealers 
and hold up the price all along the line? 
The Fall would find most of the stores 
with rent and bills paid in that case and 
it is reasonable to suppose that a small 
balance might be in the bank instead 
of the usual condition of “bustedness” 
so prevalent. Try it a whack, boys, 
and see how it goes. I do not. think 
there is joy enough in the business to 
pay for the time spent unless a small 
profit can be laid away each year. It is 
only a question of getting together and 
discussing the why and the wherefore 
of things in general and the cycle trade 
in particular. If this were done the 
ridiculous method of doing business 
now in vogue along the Row might be 
improved quite materially. 





A Mountain Episode. 


“T had stopped off at a little town on 
the Union Pacific in Colorado last week, 
and getting through with business quite 
early was waiting at the depot for my 
train. The section boss, a big, good- 
natured Irishman, was there, loafing 
around, and we sat on the edge of the 
platform and talked. By and by a rum- 
bling and whizzing sound came up the 


track on the mountain side. The 
section boss looked up amazed. The 
train wasn't due for an hour. Then a 


light seemed to break. He uttered a 
fearful oath and ran behind the depot. 
In half a minute he returned, still curs- 
ing, and casting about suddenly grabbed 
a big, rotten tie, which he proceeded 
deliberately to draw across the traek, 
says a writer in the Southern Wheelman. 

“T’'ll fix them bloody dagos, so I will,” 
he shouted. “I'll learn ’em better than 
to steal my tricycle and leave me walk 
miles over the rock ballast.” 

“ After carefully fixing one end of the 
tie across one rail he took me by the 
arm over to the depot shed and said 
gleefully : 

“Whist, now, and you'll see some 
fun.” 

“The ‘buz, buz, buz,’ grew louder, 
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and in half a minute there appeared 
round the end of the cut one of those 
three-wheeled trolleys on which the 
section bosses, telegraph linemen and 
others propel themselves over the road. 
They are intended to seat two people at 
most, but three Italians—section hands 
—were clinging to this one like dabs of 
mud as it came whizzing on down-grade 
at a lively tilt. The Italians didn’t see 
the obstructing tie until a few feet away. 
I was terrified and speechless, and then 
they uttered a fearful howl, and the next 
minute they all shot skyward as the sin- 
gle wheel of the tricycle struck the tie 
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and the machine turned over like a 
mighty catapult lever. 

“TI fully expected all three would be 
iustantly killed. They fell with terriffic 
thuds on the rock-ballasted track, a 
score or more yards from where they 
went up, and lay there a few moments. 
They then picked themselves up, and, 
one of them bleeding badly from a 
bruised nose and others nursing various 
parts of their anatomy, limped away 
without a word. It was a most amaz- 
ing thing to do, for the chances were 
each of them would be killed. But the 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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big section boss only chuckled and with 
a satisfied nodding of his head, said: 
“Sometimes you kin learn thim 
bloody dagos somethin’ even if you 
can’t tell itto’em. They won’t steal my 
machine again, I'll warrant ye.” 


ss 


Stolen—A Pneumatic, 
From W. C. Urlan, 212 Charles Block, 
Denver, Columbia Pneumatic Bicycle 
No. 7124. Twenty dollars reward. 


<> 
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THE perennial Is—it-Hot—Enough-for— 
You fiend will be in a measure sup- 
planted this summer by a new variety 
which asks, “When are you going to 
the World’s Fair ?” 

AN increasing frequency of Spanish 
words and expressions is noticeable in 
the pages of American magazines and 
newspapers. Most of them, too, are mis- 
spelled or otherwise ungrammatical, and 





AFIELD. 





it is surprising to note that even the 
highest grade periodicals are not free 
from blame in this particular. 





A New Wrinkle. 


Never go in the woods unprovided 
with a compass, but if you do, remem- 
ber that your watch is a compass suffi- 
ciently accurate for ordinary purposes. 
Point the hour hand to the sun, and the 
south will be exactly half-way between 
the hour and the figure XII on the 
watch. For instance, suppose that it is 
4 o'clock. Point the hand indicating 
four to the sun, and II on the watch 
will be exactly south. Suppose. that it 
is 8 o'clock, point the hand indicating 
eight to the sun, and the figure X on 
the watch will be due south. - 





How to Keep the Rod in Condition. 


A first-class split bamboo rod prop- 
erly cared for should be good for not 
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less than ten years service. The great- 
est trouble is that the anglers when 
they have finished a day’s fishing will 
not straighten the joints of their rods. 
Each piece aftera day’s fishing should 
be carefully wiped dry and bent into 
place before putting away; and a drop 
of sperm oil we have found to be a very 
excellent thing to rub over a rod before 
going out on a fishing trip, particularly 
if the day is at all damp or foggy. If 
rods are straightened carefully before 
putting away for the season they will 
come out just as good as new in the 
spring, but if placed away for a winter’s 
rest in a crooked condition they will 
most certainly become worse, and the 
result will surely be that at the end of a 
couple of seasons they will not be fit for 
flycasting. It does not matter how good 
a rod or how much it costs, a few days 
of hard fishing will give it a set some- 
times in the tip, but more generally in 
the middle joint, and if allowed to re- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


main in a bent state it will be no easy 
task to bring it to its original shape. 
Rods should be varnished at least every 
two seasons, and reels should be cleaned 
and oiled every spring. 

Rods should be laid flat on the floor 
and not stored at an angle in some 
closet. Leaders will keep for years if 
laid away where it is not too warm or. 
too damp. They should be thoroughly 
tested before using, and stand a strain 
of four pounds for trout or bass and 
seven and a half pounds for salmon. As 
a rule, first-class anglers have every- 
thing in good shape and ready for use 
whenever wanted. Our experience is 
that the best thing to keep flies in isa 
moth-proof tin box. Moths will never 
bother flies that are done up in paper, 
but camphor rather seems to agree with 


_ them. 
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no faster. 


Sunol. 





ibe Exhilarating 


There’s an exhilaration about rapid 
motion which is intensely fascinating 
to one who has tried it. 
described, it can only be experienced. 
The Sunol is a fast wheel. 
Sunol riders often start at 
the end and come in ahead. Hence 
the saying, “the Sunol lea ds.” 
Write for a catalogue of the new 
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Country Club Races 


On Decoration Day the Country Club 
will hold a series of races at Colorado 
Springs, commencing at 2 p. m. sharp. 

The purses will be divided into 60 
and 40 per cent respectively, to the first 
and second; and will consist of: 

1. Quarter Mile Dash (Members). 
$10. _ Ponies under 14-1. 

2. One Mile Trot—3 minute class. Best two 
of three heats. Entrance, $10; $25 added by 
the Club. 

3. Quarter Mile Dash (open). Entrance, $10 ; 
$25 added by the Club. 

4. Second Heat Trot. 

5. The “Condon Cup’’—half mile over 
hurdles. Four ponies under 14-1, bona fide the 
ns of members; owners up. Entrance, 

0. 


Entrance, 


6. One Mile Novelty (open). 
$25 added by the Club. 


7. One-Eighth Mile Dash—Pole ponies— 
Members. Entrance, $10. 


8. Final Heat Trot. 

9. Relay Race—one and one-half mile—Cow 
boys only—Cow saddles and chapps to be used. 
Each competitor to ride three horses. Entrance. 
$5; $25 added by the Club. 

Races open to members of Denver 
University, Denver Athletic and Over- 
land Park Clubs with the exception of 
No. 5. 


Entrance, $10 ; 
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